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THE QUEST FOR LOVE 


NoeEL-DERMOT O’ DONOGHUE, O.D.C. 


A QUESTION OF LANGUAGE 


THINK it is true to say that many people are put off by the 

language of what might be called “‘high spirituality’. Terms 

such as Mysticism, Asceticism, Quiet, Union, Spiritual Marriage 
and the rest have an alien sound. The intellect does not find a place 
for them; the heart does not respond to them. They may have at 
some time tried to make something of this language, but the soul 
found only puzzlement and discouragement where it looked for 
light and help. Like St. Thérése they ‘‘close the learned tome” and 
look for something simple enough for little souls. 

And yet, the strange thing is that for all her dissatisfaction with 
this kind of thing, St. Thérése found her principal spiritual guidance, 
after the Scriptures and the imitation of Christ, in the writings of the 
most mystical of mystical writers—St. John of the Cross. For two 
years she read nothing else and to the end of her life she loved to 
quote favourite passages from his writings. More strange still is the 
fact that St. Thérése has now an assured place in the “‘learned tomes” 
on the spiritual life and that her doctrines and spiritual discoveries 
have added a new set of terms to the language of “‘high spirituality’. 

It is significant, however, that St. Thérése never quotes the Ascent 
of Mount Carmel; she is attracted by the two great treatises on Divine 
Love of the Mystical Doctor: The Spiritual Canticle and The Living 
Flame of Love. She never uses the language of the Dark Night, even 
though she passed through it and suffered deeply in the process. 
She never refers to the Mount of Perfection or the steep path of the 
Nadas though she must have known them all. Yet she must have 
read the Ascent and puzzled over the Mount of Perfection and heard 
much about the Dark Night. Neither does she mention the Mansions 
of St. Teresa, nor the Four Waters of Prayer, nor any of the terms 
used with such grace and precision by the Mother of Carmel. 

What is most of all strange is that St. Thérése did in fact reach 
the farthest Mansions and the Fourth Water of Prayer, did in fact 
find her way through the Dark Night and reach the summit of the 
Mount of Perfection. Not only that—she tells us how she did all this; 
she has left us a full account of her spiritual journey. But her ter- 
minology is her own; she has her own symbols, her own metaphors, 
her own principles. She has translated St. John of the Cross and 
St. Teresa into another language. In doing this she was doing what 
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many spiritual geniuses had done before her. St. Augustine spoke 
the language of the majestic, sonorous rhetoric of the late Roman 
Empire; St. Thomas Aquinas used the clear definitive terminology 
of high Scholasticism, a language full of power and full of quietness; 
St. Francis takes us into an Umbrian fairyland where we are given 
riches of Christian lore in fairy language. It was in Spain’s Golden 
Age that the great Carmelite mystics lived and wrote; they sought 
other treasure than earthly gold, and yet they are true brother and 
sister to grandee and conquistador. For St. John of the Cross 
Christian perfection is a mountain fortress to be conquered by way 
of spear and scaling ladder—we are in the same world as that of the 
‘ingenious hidalgo, Don Quixote de La Mancha’. When St. 
Teresa told her daughters that they were to be “strong men” she was 
thinking of the Knights of Avila, the Cepedas, the Mendozas, the 
Guillamas, the men who had held that mountain fortress against 
the Moors for six hundred years; she had in her mind’s eye the 
mail-clad warrior, the splendid caballero, the grave captain of the 
galleons bound for the Americas. Gentle as she was, she was yet a 
daughter of her age and race; her imagination was their imagination; 
her language was their language. It was entirely natural for her to 
see the spiritual life as the conquest of the Seven Mansions; her 
daughters, for all the meekness they had learned, responded eagerly 
and with confidence of victory and final success to this image of high 
chivalry... . 

We live in a different world; we think in different symbols; we 
speak a different language. We are more immediately conscious of 
feebleness than of strength and so we find much more to help and 
comfort us in the childhood language of St. Thérése than in the 
martial language of St. Teresa, or the rhetorical language of St. 
Augustine. And even St. Thérése’s language is slightly foreign to us, 
so much so that the late Monsignor Knox found it necessary to 
transform as well as translate in presenting it to the present-day 
English reading public. The language is, after all, that of nineteenth 
century French piety and the last fifty years have taken us a good 
distance from that world and the mentality which it expressed. 

It follows from all this that a great need of our day is a spiritual 
doctrine adapted to its temper and language. But I am not concerned 
with this consequence here. (In any case it is not by linguistic 
operations but by the arrival of a new religious genius that this need 
can be met.) I am concerned with another consequence of what I 
have been saying: that we can understand the great spiritual writers 
only by getting behind the language which they used and appre- 
hending in our own language the main idea or insight which guided 
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them. Once we have firm hold of this main idea we are in a position 
to follow its ramifications and developments. We shall be able to 
distinguish between what is central and what is merely accessory or 
merely ornamental. We are in the position of having been properly 
introduced to mystical writing. 

An introduction is not—at least should not be—a synopsis. Much 
less is it a substitute for the original. The genius of an artist is shown, 
notin his choice of theme but in his treatment of it. It is easy to write 
a play about jealousy; it is only Shakespeare could write Othello. 
Van Eyck tells us less about heaven than does the child’s catechism 
and yet the man who would go all the way from Dublin to Ghent 
to see the Adoration of the Lamb would be well rewarded. Neverthe- 
less, the man who knows nothing of the Christian promises will miss 
the point in Van Eyck’s altar-piece, just as schoolboys miss the 
point in Shakespeare’s Othello. It is a great thing to know “what 
it is all about’ in the case of a work of art or a piece of writing, 
and it is the primary task of an introduction to tell us this. The very 
variety and riches of mystical writing make it especially necessary 
that we have from the outset a clear idea as to what it is all about. 
With this idea in mind we are in a position to understand the essential 
and to put to one side those inessentials that we do not understand. 

In the following pages I shall try to set down what mystical 
writing is about. Briefly it is about the bond of love between God 
and the human soul; and so I have called this article The Quest for 
Love. There is no question of dealing fully with this great topic, 
but only to open the way for those great authors who have dealt 
with it so marvellously—St. Bernard, St. Bonaventure, St. John 
of the Cross, St. Catherine of Siena, St. Teresa and the rest. 


THE WAY OF THE HEART 


It is a mistake to think that the spiritual life involves a special 
kind of experience, as if some people had a taste and aptitude for 
it while others must be content with the less exalted and less difficult 
paths. 

The truth is that the spiritual life, even in its highest and rarest 
manifestations, is simply the fulfilment of the most common and 
deepest human need-or instinct, the urge to love and to be loved, 
1o give and receive love. If there is a human being without this urge, 
in whom this urge has died entirely, that person is completely 
unfitted for the spiritual life. But this is the only type of person to 
whom access to the ways of the mystic and saint is closed from the 
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beginning. It is open to all others, rather it calls to them to follow 
on bravely and attain their heart’s desire... . 

Love is a fundamental human experience, perhaps the funda- 
mental human experience. There is hardly any need to try to prove 
this or emphasise it. Difficulties and differences of opinion arise 
only when we try to analyse the nature of the experience, or try to 
see how it is best fulfilled. The fact itself is too obvious, too big to 
need emphasis. 

The child loves its parents, its brothers and sisters. It loves and 
seeks for love. Soon it will begin to move outside the world of the 
family where other loves await it. Soon it will have to grapple with 
love as a problem, as a mystery. The adult may decide to put love 
out of his life, but he does so at his own peril. He can rise above 
the love of others only by falling back into some form of self-love. 
That is, unless he discovers the love of the Living God and, of course, 
this does not mean going beyond human love but rather making the 
most of it, leaving aside particular loves for a universal love. 

The love of God and of the neighbour in God: this is the whole of 
the spiritual life, the beginning and the end of it. Nobody ever goes 
beyond this or, if he does, he has gone aside from the true path. 
Whatever cannot be reduced to this, as an experience of it or as a 
means to it, is vain and futile. Neither ecstasies, nor stigmata, nor 
miracles however mighty, nor wisdom nor heroic deeds are of the 
slightest value should this love be absent. 

God is Love. God is Infinite. God is Infinite Love. We cannot 
grasp his Infinity; we can only attempt to grasp his Immensity. The 
more we know of the created universe the more fully we can grasp 
this immensity. We have some idea of the immense distances of 
space; we have some idea of the great expanse of time that has 
preceeded us. We can open our minds to an immense future in an 
immense universe. But none of these immensities can compare 
with the immensity of God’s love, for God only created space and 
time and stars and men, but God is Love. In height and depth, in 
sweetness and in strength, in aim and conception, in desire and 
fulfilment this love is immense beyond all imagination, beyond all 
thought. One aspect of its immensity we can see: its relation to 
mankind. Since the first human soul went forth from the hands of 
God there have been incalculable millions of human beings on this 
earth and every single one of them is the object of God’s special 
and untiring love. Not one of them is excepted from the gigantic 
plan of creative love. Christ died for all of them; Christ loves all 
of them from the beginning of time to the end, right to the obscurest 
corner of the earth. Each of them he loves with the whole intensity 
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of his Divine Heart. From each of them he asks for a full response 
of love in return. 

Now there is a very great difference between fulfilling our 
obligations simply as obligations and responding fully to this 
immense and all-demanding love of God. Those who are satisfied 
with the first way are asking for a quiet uneventful life lived in the 
light of common day. Those who aspire to the second have entered 
a world of strange and sometimes terrifying adventures, a world 
of great joy and great sorrow, a larger, more exciting world. In a 
word such people have come to know what it is to live, what it is 
to be the creature of the living God who is Love. 

This world of God’s love is a strange, mysterious world, in which 
so many of the rules of ordinary living are reversed. There the first 
are last and the last first. There to give is to receive and to receive 
is to give. There weakness is strength and strength weakness. 

Yet, for all this strangeness, the world of God’s love is the world 
in which alone man feels entirely at home, entirely himself. It is that 
which he has sought from his earliest years, seeking love in parents, 
in friends or lovers, and never finding it fully. All the time it was 
the Divine Lover he sought, and so the world of God’s love links 
together all his memories, heals all his heart’s wounds, fulfils all his 
heart’s longings. 

Is there any Christian who has not had a glimpse of this world at 
some time? Alas, that for so many it was but a glimpse—the vision 
faded quickly in the light of common day. Others there are who 
constantly feel the call of this world as we may feel the call of the 
sea or of our homeland of long ago. But the present world of working 
and doing, of small duties and small comforts and small 
people, has too much of a hold on the will, and the call remains 
unanswered—until (perhaps) the day comes when some great 
sorrow, or an encounter with somebody from out of the world of 
God’s love, draws the soul out of its trivial ways and sets it travelling 
towards that other country that is the heart’s true homeland. 


LOVE AND SUFFERING 


The connection of Love with Suffering is a mystery. It might 
indeed be called the mystery, the mystery of our condition here 
below. In a fallen world love and suffering go hand in hand. We 
can give reasons for this, but they do not add up to a full explanation 
and so, it is as well to leave these reasons aside and to explore the 
fact itself—the nature and closeness of the link between two such 
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diverse things and the way in which they elevate and purify one 
another. 

There is no doubt about the fact of the connection. Read the tife- 
story of any of the great lovers, that is to say of the great saints and 
servants of God and you will see that it was through suffering that 
they came to the summit of the Holy Mountain of Love. They 
suffered not only great physical pain and privations, but opposition, 
persecution, misunderstandings, rejection by their own. It is a 
well-known fact that many founders of religious orders were 
rejected in their life-time by the very society they founded. It is not 
surprising that many of the saints were accused by their down-to- 
earth contemporaries of being mad or fanatical; what is less easy to 
understand is that so many of them were accused of leading immoral 
lives and that these accusations were believed even by honest and 
devout people. But such things do not at all surprise us if we have 
some knowledge of the pattern which such lives usually take. So 
true is it that great suffering and great sanctity go hand in hand 
that it is fair to ask when we hear that a particular person is very 
holy: has he or she suffered very greatly? 

In this, of course, the lover of Christ is but following in the 
footsteps of his Master, who was called a madman and a sinner by 
the “‘pious” folk around him, who had not where to lay his head, 
who confessed that his soul was sorrowful even unto death, who 
was betrayed by one of his closest friends, who was scourged and 
crowned with thorns and crucified in the sight of his enemies. And 
these enemies of his were his own priests... . 

There is no avoiding the fact: love and suffering belong together. 
Those who are drawn on to the ways of God’s love are being drawn 
onwards to Calvary. 

But it is not enough to speak simply of the link between love and 
suffering and to say the two go hand in hand or belong as in- 
separably together as the two sides of the one coin. Neither is it 
enough to say that suffering is the price we have to pay for more 
love. Love and suffering are rather two aspects of a single vital 
process, the process of spiritual transformation. 

The human heart is immense in its possibilities, but it must go 
out of itself, must die according to its present way of being, in 
order that these possibilities be realised. It is like the grain of wheat 
that has in it the full stalk laden down with a hundred ears more 
beautiful than itself. If the grain of wheat could know itself it 
would surely desire to realise these wonderful possibilities that are 
latent in it. But the realisation of these possibilities would involve 
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death to the grain of wheat in its present way of being. So the soul 
must die in order to live according to the fullness of life. 

To be a great lover is to be simple as a child, humble and sweet 
and gentle, radiating kindness, understanding and that vitalising 
spiritual warmth that supports and consoles without fuss or strain. 
It is to remain always, every day, every hour, close to the fire of 
Divine Love, the Heart of Jesus. It is to give to each that personal, 
humble, serviceable and royal love that most people can give only 
to one or two. It is to have within the heart springs that never fail, 
springs of sympathy, kindness, affection, patience, strength. It is to 
find that peace that is at the heart of creation. It is to become 
transparent and filled with the Divine Light. 

To come to this means for most of us to travel a hard road, a 
steep and narrow path. It means the death of self-assertiveness in 
us, the death of the critical spirit, the death of self-pity. It means the 
conquest of the passions—desire and fear and sadness and pride. 
It means shedding complications, sensing the pulse of providence 
in each moment. This is surely the death of a great part of ourselves, 
a death that does not come without intense suffering. Yet how good 
it is, this death, this suffering. For it is in truth life rather than death, 
the emergence of a new and far more beautiful personality, the 
birth of the lover in us, the noblest achievement of all, that of living 
by the breath of the Spirit of God. 

But surely this is but a youthful dream? Which of us can go out of 
himself into a new and finer self? Even if we had the will to do it, 
could we see our way, the direction we have to tend? Is it not true 
that the deepest faults and limitations in most characters are those 
that a person does not see and cannot see? Look at this estimable 
man who is ever striving to live more ascetically, whereas those who 
can observe him see that what he needs badly is something of the 
simple gaiety of a child? This other is full of good works and wants 
to do more, yet everybody else sees that what he lacks is that inner 
calm in which the Lord speaks to the soul. In all such cases there 
is a kind of blindness that is part of the whole personal problem; 
it is a blindness that prevents us from seeing what is wrong with 
ourselves. If we could get rid of the blindness we could begin to 
tackle the rest of the problem, but in fact, the blindness is part and 
parcel of it. 

Of course, the will is weak too and is not able to tackle even those 
faults of which we are only too conscious. Who is there who has 
not felt that St. Paul’s experience is his own: “‘the evil that I will not 
that I do and the good which I will I do not’’? At once blind and 
powerless what can the soul do to arrive at that fullness of love 
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which it has glimpsed? St. Paul gives us the answer—the grace of 
God that is in Christ Jesus (Romans 8:24-25). 

But—and here is the crucial point—no ordinary infusion of grace 
and divine help will achieve this tremendous transformation which 
the soul needs. All the soul can do as a rule is knock at heaven’s 
door, asking, begging, importuning. And the good God who loves 
the soul he has created will himself take in hand the work of its 
purification and perfection. 

So great is the goodness of God and so marvellous his wisdom 
that we cannot lay down any rules or make any forecast as to the 
way in which he will lead the soul in bringing it to the fullness of 
Love. All we can say is that the soul will be changed out of itself 
and will suffer intensely in the process. We can make statements 
qualified by ‘“‘probably” or “usually” or “normally”, but we will 
certainly put some souls astray if we lay down any detailed rules 
or any order of steps and stages. For this reason treatises on Ascetical 
and Mystical Theology, excellent as they are and useful, must 
nevertheless be read with great discretion; if we apply the book 
exactly to our own souls or the souls of others we will surely become 
confused and despondent. 

How wonderful are the ways of God with those whom he can 
take along the ways of his love! There is no limit to his Power, there 
is no limit to his Sweetness and Kindness. He draws the soul on by 
sweetness and delight; he gives it to eat of a hidden manna, at 
first tasteless and unsubstantial, yet containing a bitter sweetness; 
he plunges it into the terrible crucible of darkness and desolation; 
he raises it to the height of rapture and glory. Or he may use none 
of these things and may treat the soul in such a hidden and mysterious 
and original way that there is nothing in any of the books that can 
help it. Indeed there is scarcely any soul that comes near to God 
who does not at some time find itself without light or guide of any 
kind; no confessor seems to understand, no book seems to have 
anything at all bearing on the exact problem. Such a soul easily 
thinks itself forsaken by God and man, yet in truth it is securely 
upheld by God and need have no fear. 

How good it is that it is God himself who takes this most delicate 
work in hand. He cures our blindness and purifies our sensibility. 
How surely does the will grow strong once it has given itself over 
to the God of Love. What great wisdom and skill is needed that a 
soul may journey out of its narrow world into the sweet and gracious 
domain of love! Only Subsistent Love could do this infinitely 
delicate work of love. How foolish then are those who think them- 
selves capable of shaping and perfecting the souls of others. When 
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we see pride or dullness or self-conceit or hypocrisy in those around 
us our only weapon is prayer, prayer that the Lord may bring them 
out of this captivity to the Promised Land of true humility and love. 
It is God’s work, this transformation of the soul, this journey 
through the Red Sea and across the desert. It is God’s work and 
there is no work of his more wonderful under the sun. 


WORLD OF THE IMMACULATE HEART OF MARY 


To live by love is to live a new life, a new life in a new world. 
This new world is the world of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 

What is the atmosphere and climate of this world? It is all 
simplicity, sweetness, innocence, gentleness. Simplicity: there is a 
single purpose, a single intention that simplifies everything. Com- 
plications arise from diversity of aim, warring policies within us. 
The complicated person wants things and does not want them, 
wants two or more incompatible things, often does not know what 
he wants. The soul that has entered this world wants one thing 
only and wants this with his whole heart. Sweetness: In the human 
character sweetness is the harmony that has overcome all discords; 
it is beauty in her own home, undisturbed, unmenaced. The heart 
that has come home is undisturbed, fully at peace, serene. Being 
itself untroubled it diffuses peace and all good things of the heart. 
This is not the sweetness of passion that seeks itself and dies; it is 
the sweetness of virtue that has already found itself and has full 
store of gifts for all who come. Innocence: This is the atmosphere 
of paradise where all things are good. It is the “good vision’, the 
vision of the child who sees no evil. “Such a soul”, says St. John of 
the Cross, ‘‘is, in a certain manner, placed like Adam in a state of 
innocence when he did not know what evil was; for the soul is so 
innocent that it does not understand evil, nor does it judge anything 
to be evil’’.1 How rare and marvellous it is, this quality of innocence, 
and how wonderful to meet with it in a human soul! It is so clearly 
of the stuff of another and lovelier world that it is itself sufficient 
proof of the reality of such a world. Gentleness: The gentleness of 
Jesus, the gentleness of Mary—here is a great and joyful mystery. 
The Heart of Mary is the home of Jesus, the home of gentleness, 
the home of all the-gentle the whole world over. To enter into the 
world of the Immaculate Heart-is to enter into this mystery. None 
may enter here who ‘have. not ‘been greatly tried, greatly humbled. 
Neither can any man uinderetand the zoe ledess of the Heart of 

* 41. 'Spititual Canticle, 26:14: 
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Mary until he has learned a certain very delicate discernment that 
is not found in books but only by way of the divine crucible. There 
is no teaching this gentleness, no defining it, for it cannot be put 
into words. It can only be known as it is experienced and it can only 
be experienced according as the divine gift is given to the soul in 
joy and sorrow. 

In saying all this we have but made a beginning of describing the 
world of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, the world into which the 
lover of God enters according as he leaves his own self and the 
world of common things and faint love. (Not that any man comes 
to live the life of this world to the full; but, in whatever measure 
we attain it, it is a marvellous discovery, a new life, an immense 
well-being.) There is no describing this world fully. Saints and 
theologians have been striving to do it since Mary first appeared 
amongst us and there will never be an end to it. But we can at least 
say enough to show the direction of the Promised Land, to encourage 
those who are yet in the desert and to strengthen those who have 
reached the border of it. : 

The World of the Immaculate Heart of Mary is the New Paradise 
in which Christ, the New Adam, dwells. It provides for him the 
perfectly true reflection of his glory, of his love. Such is the immense 
humility of Mary that there is no least self-regard in her, no least 
stain of self-love that would distort or cloud this reflection. With her, 
Christ is all in all. 

This then is the perfection of love, that love by which we can say: 
I live now not I but Christ lives in me (Gal. 2:20). Such a soul is truly 
free, having escaped from the prison of self-love. It “plays before 
God all its days”, being quite unconcerned as to how it appears 
in the eyes of men. Like Elias, the great father and type of those 
who receive the abundance of the Spirit, such a soul “‘stands before 
God” (1 Kings 17). The Father overshadows the soul as he over- 
shadowed the Ark of the Covenant among his Chosen People, as 
he overshadowed the Virgin Mary. Father, Son and Holy Spirit 
dwell in the soul and reveal this presence in abundance of love and 
glory. 

Not that those who have come to live in the World of the Im- 
maculate Heart have left all suffering behind. The purification of 
the spirit never ceases, for the soul is never completely purified, 
though the essential work has been done. But, apart from this, 
there is another kind of suffering—that in which we participate in 
the great work of redemption—the suffering endured by Mary, 
who needed no purification. 

This suffering is not something superadded, extrinsic to the state of 
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union with God, It is involved in the very nature of holiness within 
the Church militant. A man is not sanctified for his own perfection 
alone; he is sanctified as a member of the Mystical Body of Christ. 
As he has not become sanctified of himself, neither has he become 
sanctified for himself. That light which he has received from above 
must shine forth in the darkness of the world and this shining forth 
involves a sharing in the Passion of Christ which was simply the 
culmination of the struggle of light and darkness. In other words, 
holiness in this world will be always on the Cross, and it is one of 
the signs of authentic holiness that it accepts this fact peacefully. 

It is of the nature of human goodness that it should suffer much 
in this world—gentleness suffers from coarseness, humility from 
pride, delicacy from vulgarity, justice from injustice, and so on. 
Holiness is goodness at its highest and so it suffers very greatly, 
being constantly and deeply wounded by the evil that affronts it 
everywhere. Holiness cannot use the weapons of evil; it can only 
triumph by way of even deeper patience and sweetness, that is to say 
by way of the Cross. But it is on the Cross that holiness finally 
triumphs. Evil has done its worst, has expended all its fury and 
the Holy One has accepted it all meekly, uncomplainingly, with 
infinite sweetness and goodness. So it is with all holiness: it reigns 
from the Cross. 

It is, therefore, false to speak of a time in the spiritual life when 
suffering is left behind. It is true that where it enters fully into the 
world of the Immaculate Heart the soul is at peace and is profoundly 
happy. But suffering remains and will always remain as long as life 
lasts. And it is often at the end, on their deathbed, that saintly souls 
suffer most terribly, feeling forsaken by God, as well as being given 
much physical suffering. In other words, they die as Christ died, 
and they will be like him too in glory. 


CONCLUSION 


The Quest for Love is a search for something beyond our own 
selves that will satisfy our deepest longings. These longings are 
themselves purified and amplified and transformed beyond all 
recognition as the quest proceeds. The process is not so much one 
of journeying towards something that was far away but of recognising 
the true visage of something that was present all the time. What 
seemed a journey out of the self turns out to be a journey into the 
self, inwards to the centre of the soul, where the God of Love has 
his dwelling place, “I began to think of the soul’, says St. Teresa, 
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“as if it were a castle in which there are many rooms, some above, 
others below, others at each side; and in the centre and midst of 
them all is the chiefest mansion where the most secret things pass 
between God and the soul’’.? 

Certain modern thinkers (such as Heidegger and Sartre) see man 
as a being doomed to frustration in that he is eternally seeking for 
something outside himself. Since his very nature is thus to seek 
some kind of larger self beyond his present self his very nature 
would be changed (they say) if this seeking came to an end. The 
truth is that what man seeks is there within him all the time; he 
does not see it simply because he is too gross in his perceptions; 
according as his heart is purified he comes to know that infinitely 
peaceful, infinitely sweet, infinitely satisfying presence that dwells 
within his soul. The quest has ended and yet it has only just begun. 
He is like a man who has discovered a treasure so vast that he will 
spend the rest of his life exploring it joyfully. Except that here the 
treasure is infinite and the life in which it is explored unending. 

The man who has discovered God at the centre of his own being 
has discovered his own self. He is at one with himself, integrated, 
mature. This maturity is not achieved by way of self-development 
or by reading books in depth psychology. It is something that only 
God can bring about; all the soul can do is allow him to do his 
marvellous work by being very receptive, very humble, very patient. 
The good God knows what a tremendous experience for his little 
child is this contact with Infinite Love, how it can even be shattering 
and terrifying. And so, out of the fullness of his fatherly love he 
has given the soul a mother to help it and console it and make her 
presence felt at times when all seems lost. 

The soul that has found Love has found happiness, full happiness. 
Even in this life such a person leads a life that is divine rather than 
human, being filled with that Spirit which unites the Father and the 
Son. Let us pray that this Holy Spirit may fill the whole world, 
bringing every creature into subjection to Christ through the 
Immaculate Heart of the Mother of God. 


2. Mansions, I, 1. (Peers Trans.). 


GERMAN MYSTICISM’ 


GUNDOLF GIERATHS, O.P. 


THREE PERIODS 


N the literature dealing with mystical life and mystical writings 
in Germany the term “‘German mysticism’? has come to be 
used in a particular and restricted sense, denoting primarily 
the flowering of mstyicism in the fourteenth century. Three phases 
may be distinguished in the history of German mysticism, the rise, 
the flowering and the closing period. To the first period belong 
especially the clairvoyantes Hildegard of Bingen (1098-1178), 
Elisabeth of Sch6nau (c. 1129-1144) as also the three noble ladies 
Mechthild of Hackeborn (1241-1299), Gertrude the Great (1256- 
1302) and Mechthild of Magdeburg (c. 1210-1290), all three of them 
from the Cistercian convent of Helfta near Eisleben which in the 
second half of the thirteenth century was a centre of culture and 
sublime contemplation. 

German mysticism reached its flowering when the spiritual 
direction of nuns was entrusted to the mendicant Orders. Especially 
prominent in this work were the Franciscans David of Augsburg 
(c. 1200-1272) and Berthold of Regensburg (c. 1205-1272) and the 
three outstanding Dominicans, Master Eckhart (c. 1260-1327), 
Johannes Tauler (c. 1300-1361) and Blessed Henry Suso (c. 1295- 
1360). Closely connected with these was the Fleming Johannes 
Ruysbroeck (c. 1293-1381), whose influence dominated the Nether- 
lands. To this spiritual circle also belongs an author who remains 
anonymous to the present day, but of whom we know with certainty 
that he laboured in the church of the Order of German Knights in 
Sachsenhausen near Frankfurt-on-Main. He composed a “little 
book of the perfect life’? towards the end of the fourteenth century 
which was edited for the first time by Martin Luther as a Theologia 
deutsch. It is a simple guide to the attainment of true union with 
God by way of purification, illumination and union. The German 
mystics of this period were no isolated figures. Linked by a common 
striving after union with God they called themselves “‘Gottes- 
freunde” (Friends of God). To them must be given the credit for 
introducing mystical ideas and the mystical life into other Orders 
and wide circles of the laity. 

Under the influence of these mystics, especially those of the 


1. This article, written for Doctrine AND Lire, has been translated from 
the German by Father Gregory Kirstein, O.P., Walberberg, Germany. 
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Order of Preachers, the German convents of Dominican nuns 
became centres of a rich mysticism. This is evidenced by the writings 
of such mystically gifted nuns as Margaret Ebner in Medingen 
(Revelations), Christina Ebner—no relation of Margareta Ebner— 
(On the burden of grace) and Adelheid Langmann in Engelthal 
(Revelations). Besides these we have the chronicles of various 
convents of Dominican nuns in South West Germany: Medingen 
near Dillingen, Unterlinden near Kolmar, Adelhausen near Freiburg, 
Kirchberg (Wiirttemberg), Téss near Winterthur (Elsbeth Stagel, 
the spiritual friend of Suso), Ortenbach near Ziirich, Katharinenthal 
near Diessenhofen, Engelthal near Niirenberg, Weiler near EBlingen. 

The closing period was not without its outstanding mystics, for 
example the well-known Dionysius the Carthusian (1402/3-1471). 
But on the whole the mystical element receded and it was rather 
the practical elements in religious life that were now stressed. 
Coming from the Netherlands in the fifteenth century the form of 
spirituality practised by the “Brothers of the common life’ and 
known as the devotio moderna attained great prominence. It was 
applied mysticism, its aim being to sanctify life without flight from 
the world. Typical of this form of spirituality is the Imitation of 
Christ of Thomas a Kempis. 

German mysticism “‘is one of the great, cultural achievements 
in history. It is the literary expression of an intellectual movement, 
is essentially philosophical, ascetical and poetic literature in the 
German language by and for nuns and kindred circles under 
Dominican guidance’’.? This applies above all to the flowering in the 
fourteenth century. But members of other Orders and of the secular 
clergy also have their place in German mysticism, for example the 
secular priest Heinrich of Nérdlingen, the Benedictine Johann of 
Kestl, the canon of St. Augustine, Ruysbroeck and many others. 

The term German mysticism is not meant to imply that we are 
here dealing with a completely independent and unique creation of 
the German mind; it would be equally false to see in it nothing more 
than part of the common European Catholic mysticism of the 
Middle Ages. German mysticism, like every other, had its origin in 
the mysticism of the early Christian Church and was influenced by 
it. Yet this mysticism of the Middle Ages in German lands, especially 
in the principal centres on the Rhine (Cologne, Strassburg, Nasel 
and Konstanz) developed in the atmosphere of German soil, 
German mentality and German language to-become a unique 
cultural phenomenon. that in its distinctive character has nothing 
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quite like it in the rest of Europe. It is characterised by the harmon- 
ious blending of four essential elements: scholastic basis, Neo- 
Platonic infusion, presentation in the German language and depth 
of feeling (Gemiitsinnigkeit). 


SCHOLASTIC BASIS 


Scholasticism and mysticism are not mutually opposed. In the 
great scholastics, Albert, Thomas and Bonaventure we see the 
ideal synthesis of clear, abstract thinking and glowing piety. This 
fusion of scholasticism and mysticism is also typical of German 
mysticism, which cannot be understood apart from scholasticism. 
“To understand German mysticism we must be well versed in 
scholasticism and especially in the works of St. Thomas, otherwise 
we remove the German mystics from the historical soil in which 
they are rooted; we would deny the whole development that led 
up to them and never arrive at an understanding of their terminology, 
let alone their doctrine’? 

How did this fusion of scholasticism and mysticism come about 
with German mysticism? The German Dominicans were given 
a special task. One of the obligations of the Order was to look after 
the spiritual welfare of the nuns placed under its protection, and 
since this meant that often the ablest men were diverted from their 
philosophical and theological studies, for a time the Order was very 
strongly oppoled to it. The popes Gregory IX and Innocent IV 
released the Dominicans from this pastoral duty, but in 1267 the 
spiritual care of the nuns was again assigned to them by Clement 
IV, this time definitely. Thenceforth the Friars Preacher devoted 
themselves to the work with great zeal; as a rule it was entrusted 
to the masters and lectors in sacred theology. In most cases these 
did not reside in the nuns’ convents, but visited them from time to 
time. Normally a secular priest was appointed chaplain to celebrate 
the daily Mass. 

It is understandable that these theoJogians, whose training was 
thoroughly scholastic, drew the subject matter for their sermons 
‘and lectures primarily from what they themselves had learned and 
were teaching in the schools. This was all the more justified after it 
had been expressly laid down by the Provincial Heinrich of Minden 
(1286-90) in an instruction for those friars who had the spiritual 
care of nuns that the Word of God was to be preached oftener to 
the sisters “‘by learned brothers, ‘as’ befitted the instruction of the 
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sisters”.4 They were to encourage the sisters to rid themselves of 
self and all earthly things in order to strive after mystical union with 
God. Denifle must be given credit for showing that this pastoral 
work in the nuns’ convents contributed in great measure to the 
growth of the mystical type of preaching in Germany.° But it is 
well to remember that the mystics were first of all scholastics and 
only as it were incidentally mystics. While we may consider Holln- 
steiner’s view exaggerated that the decree of Clement IV established 
German mysticism,® nevertheless it is true that the work of spiritual 
direction did have a decisive influence on its rise. 

The spiritual direction of the sisters proved to be an exceptionally 
fruitful task. By their use of the vernacular the German Dominican 
mystics made scholastic doctrine—hitherto more or less the preserve 
of the few—accessible to wider circles and opened up for these a 
completely new world. When we remember the high intellectual 
level existing in many of the convents at the time we are not 
surprised at the strongly speculative character of their mystical 
sermons and their concern with imparting a krowledge of the divine 
mysteries. Favourite themes were the scholastic teaching on the 
nature of God, the Blessed Trinity, the divine ideas, the Divine 
Word, the relation of creation and of man, in particular, to God, 
human knowledge and the influence of grace. From this they went 
on to develop their doctrine of the “‘Seelengrund”’ (deepest recess 
of the soul) and the birth of God in man. 


NEO-PLATONIC INFUSION 


It is not surprising to find that in these instructions the mystical 
elements of the older theology, particularly from Augustine and the 
Pseudo-Dionysius, take a prominent place. And it was this that 
paved the way for such Neo-Platonic ideas as were transmitted 
especially through Albert the Great, Ulrich Engelbert of Strassburg 
and Dietrich of Freiburg. Thus it came about that Neo-Platonism 
was not taken over in its pure form. Rather the Neo-Platonic theory 
of emanation was given a Christian interpretation. The world, 
including the human soul does not emanate from, but is created 
by the “One”; but we must be careful not to interpret the “One” 
as “the Infinite’ in the sense of the Pantheistic World-Spirit, but 

4. Denifle-Ehrle, Archiv., HI, p. 650. 

5. Ibid., p. 641 ff. 
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rather as “‘the Infinite in the sense of the Catholic idea of God’’.’ 
Man is incorporated in the dynamically conceived God and world 
process. In fact everything is ordered to the deification of man’s 
spiritual soul so that God may be born in the soul and the soul be 
born in God. But this deification, this participation in the uncreated 
life of God—ideas that could and did lead to fatal errors—must be 
understood in the sense that through Christ the soul participates 
in the supernatural world of grace. At any rate it is not surprising 
that the German temperament with its deep love of nature should 
be susceptible to this mode of thinking and show a particular 
predilection for it. 


USE OF GERMAN LANGUAGE 


An essential element of German mysticism lies in the fact that 
these doctrines were for the first time set forth in the mother tongue; 
for this necessitated a new manner of presentation. The impersonal, 
abstract terminology hitherto in use had to be changed and adapted 
to the more concrete language and mode of thinking of the audience. 
Thus the mother tongue was placed in the service of a genuine, deep 
religious life. Of course all over Europe we meet with examples of 
mystics writing in the vernacular, such as Francis of Assisi, Jacopone 
de Todi, Catherine of Siena, Birgitta of Sweden, Richard Rolle, 
Julian of Norwich. But there is a marked difference between the 
literature of the mystics of that period in Germany and outside it. 
Admittedly the mystical writings in Italian are of great importance, 
but they were written rather for the common people and, as far as 
women authors are concerned, we should not try to see more in 
them than the literary expression of personal religious experiences. 
The edifying meditations of St. Birgitta are a typical example. In 
the case of German mysticism, on the contrary, it was not a question 
of a popular literature or simple accounts of supernatural exper- 
iences, but rather the serious attempt at expressing the most sublime 
and mysterious truths of faith in a concrete and intelligible form 
in the mother tongue and so to penetrate to the soul of the German. 
Consequently the whole manner of presentation was necessarily 
much more vivid and personal; it had a stronger appeal and found 
a more ready response in the hearts of the listeners. This explains 
how it was that mystical literature in the native language attained 
such heights in Germany. In no other country do we find mysticism 
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so much a distinctive tendency of the period that caught hold of 
broad masses especially in the religious houses, that gave its par- 
ticular character to an epoch in the history of literature and found 
expression in a rich variety of literary forms, in sermons, tracts, 
dissertations, allegories, legends, lyrics, letters, biographies, prayers 
and sentences. 

The presentation of scholastic doctrine for the first time in the 
German language, accompanied as it was by the constant striving 
after adequate expression for what is, strictly speaking, inexpressible 
and only with the grace of God possible for man to experience, 
heightened the lure of mystery that surrounds all mysticism. If the 
German language was thus opened up to a world of abstract thought 
and enriched by a scientific philosophical terminology, we must not 
on the other hand overlook the difficulties that this involved. In the 
Latin academic language of the schools technical terms were long 
since defined. In the German philosophy that was now evolving 
in speculative mysticism they had yet to be formed. Earlier German 
preachers were of no great help here, since they had not dealt with 
philosophical themes. The existing vocabulary was inadequate to 
give suitable expression to the new and profound ideas. If these 
ideas sometimes came dangerously close to pantheistic aberrations, 
the danger was not lessened when new terms formed to express them 
were lacking in accuracy, or when even accurate terms were not 
coirectly understood by the listeners, or again when in their en- 
thusiasm the mystical preachers made use of exaggerated language, 
all of which gave rise to misunderstandings. For example, Eckhart’s 
sermons were most probably written down by nuns who heard them 
preached. Even the high standard of education of these nuns could 
not prevent their written versions being incomplete and sometimes 
inaccurate. Thus we can easily understand why these mystical 
writings were often viewed with suspicion by theologians in other 
countries as showing a dangerous originality, especially when we 
remember that it was not the original texts but unintelligible Latin 
translations that circulated abroad. In spite of the elements of 
danger and of occasional inaccuracies in doctrine and formulation, 
German mysticism greatly contributed to a deepening of piety and 
religious life and represents something unique in the history of 
Catholic spirituality. 


DEPTH OF FEELING (GEMUTSINNIGKEIT) 


The German temperament with its. strong tendency to intro- 
spection is very marked in German mysticism. While those mystics 
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who were formed in the Latin mentality like Rupert of Deutz 
and the two Victorines remained in their writings didactic, 
systematising theologians striving to reach the Divine in abstract 
heights beyond the world, German mysticism from about the 
beginning of the fourteenth century was more concerned to speak 
to the heart, to penetrate to the soul and, following Augustine, to 
seek God first in the soul itself, in the ‘“Seelengrund’’. God is not 
to be found somewhere outside, but within ourselves, there where 
he is nearest, triune, real in the higher sphere of the soul, in the 
deepest recess of the soul in the state of grace. In this ““Seelengrund”’, 
this ‘‘scintilla animae’’, the mystical union of man with God takes 
place. Thus a system emerges that combines what is specifically 
German with what is common to all mysticism. Very briefly, its 
main features were these: 

The soul can only reach the highest stage of union with God by 
withdrawing within itself and becoming detached from (entwerden) 
its lower self and from the world. But this can only be achieved 
through suffering. ‘““This turning away from the world, the first 
stage of all mysticism, implies in effect a hostile attitude towards the 
world. The leading mysticism of the Middle Ages is harsh in its 
solution of the body-soul problem. It is harsh in its view of emotional 
life, harsh in its love of suffering”’.® In order to understand these 
views we must bear in mind that the mystics are only appealing to 
those who shun all mediocrity and, presuming grace, are prepared 
to strive after the high ideal of the Gospel: “But you are to be 
perfect, as your heavenly father is perfect” (Matt. 5:48). 

The mystics are no pessimists and do not despise the world. But 
they are well aware of the fact that as a consequence of Original Sin 
there lies deep in the heart of man the danger that his emotional 
life and the disturbance of mind accompanying it tend to drag 
him down from his stand in God. Hence asceticism plays a prom- 
inent part in their spirituality. Three things follow from this: 

1. The way to union with God is seen in a growing detachment 
from the passions and from all earthly things in order to free the 
soul for contemplation. As the Neo-Platonic mystic knows no 
higher virtue without purification of the emotional life, so for the 
Christian mystic contemplation without asceticism is unthinkable. 
Hence the mystics of the Middle Ages stress precisely those dogmatic 
truths which in modern times tend to recede into the background: 
sin, hell, penance. We shall only then attain the goal of unicn with 
the Blessed Trinity when we begin at the lowest stage. 

8. A. Auer, in the introduction to the ninth edition of Das geistliche Leben, 
Salzburg, 1936, p. 23. 
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2. Suffering is not an end in itself, but a means of freeing ourselves 
from the “‘ego” with its evil inclinations and desires. We find this 
idea of the mysticism of suffering constantly recurring. Thus in 
Eckhart’s one hundred and fourth sermon: “If there were anything 
more noble than suffering, God would have redeemed man by means 
of it”. “If suffering were not the noblest of all things our heavenly 
Father would have left his Son Christ several hours on earth without 
suffering. But Christ did not spend a single hour on earth without 
suffering’’. 

3. The goal of this asceticism in German mysticism is Christ 
crucified, the Mediator. A Christ-mysticism has developed from 
the original God-mysticism. ‘Through Christ the man, to Christ 
God’’; an idea we frequently find in the Fathers. Without Christ 
and his suffering we cannot arrive at union with God. “If you 
desire to see me in my uncreated divinity, you must learn to know 
and love me here in my suffering humanity; for this is the quickest 
way to eternal happiness’’.® 

Thus scholastic doctrine, Neo-Platonic thought and the German 
language are blended in a harmonious system of Christian spirit- 
uality that not only indicates, but also provides the way to, a life in 
God and to mystical union with him, a way congenial to the German 
temperament with its marked tendency to deep reflection and 
introspection. That mystical doctrine and mystical life in the 
fourteenth century in Germany came to such a flowering must be 
attributed in decisive measure to. the German Dominicans. 


9. H. Suso, Biichlein der Zwigen Weisheit, ch. 1. 


THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 


The September issue will be a special number on the ecumenical council, 
an attempt to make our readers a little more aware of the enormous work 
of self-examination upon which the Church is engaged at the present 
time. The work is divided between the ten commissions and two secretariats 
and the central commission. The articles will attempt to describe the 
problems facing the different commissions in their respective fields. 
Contributors: Fathers William Barden, O.P.; Kevin McNamara, Michael 
Hurley, S.J.; P. O’Connell, S.J,; Michael O’Carroll, C.S.Sp.; Charles 
Davis, Colum Devine, C.P.; William’ Sheridan, the Right Rev. Dom 
Joseph Dowdall, O.S.B., Abbot of Glenstal and Miss Rosemary Goldie, 
secretary of the permanent committee*of: congresses of the lay-apostolate, 
Rome. S Seu ; 


MYSTICS OF OUR AGE 


HILDA GRAEF 


MYSTICS AND THE WORLD 


HE technical developments of the modern world seem to be 
diametrically opposed to mysticism. If we would find men 
and women resembling a St. Catherine of Siena or a Teresa 

of Avila we must go to the enclosed convents or to some Italian or 
Spanish village far away from the stream of contemporary civilisa- 
tion. Or so it would seem to a superficial observer. After all, St. 
Teresa of Lisieux and Elizabeth of the Trinity were Carmelite nuns 
and St. Gemma Galgani spent most of her life at Lucca in Tuscany, 
between her home and the church. Do not the lives of these mystics 
point to the truth that we must completely withdraw from the 
“world” if we would enjoy that intimate union with God which 
is the essence of the mystical life? 

This is an opinion frequently held but it is quite untrue. Certainly 
an existence withdrawn from the troubles and upheavals of daily 
life provides, on the face of it, a better soil for the development of 
the delicate mystical plant; but, as divine grace is omnipotent and 
does not lose its force through earthly circumstances, it can work 
in the factory and the office as effectively as in the convent cell. 
But, it may be objected, does not the very rush of modern life 
prevent mystical experience? 

It cannot be denied that our contemporary conditions make 
mystical experience perhaps more difficult, but it would be sad, 
indeed, if this rush penetrated so deeply into our existence that it 
left no room for the mystical encounter between God and the 
soul. Besides, though we constantly complain of the pace of modern 
life, we should not forget that just through those technological 
inventions that increase the speed of our activities we also have 
far more leisure than former generations. And there is no law 
that we should spend this leisure glued to the television screen— 
there is always the alternative of using it for prayer, for getting into 
closer touch with God. For it can be done—and in the following 
pages we would simply discuss a few nineteenth and twentieth- 
century mystics who have taken an intense interest in aJl modern 
problems without sacrificing their life of intimate union with God. 
This life need not necessarily produce extraordinary experiences 
such as visions and ecstasies, for these are only accidental accom- 
paniments, they do not even prove the authenticity of the mystical 
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life, as every reader of St. John of the Cross knows quite well. But 
if this is so, what exactly is the mystical life and how is it to be known? 


NATURE OF MYSTICISM 


We would describe the mystical life as an experienced union with 
God and in this it differs from the union with him by faith, which 
all Christians enjoy, though it is, of course, based on this more 
general union. The divine presence which the mystic feels can make 
itself known in extraordinary states such as ecstasies; but its funda- 
mental characteristic is a profound peace—hence mystical 
theologians usually distinguish diabolic counterfeits by the restless- 
ness they produce. This peaceful resting in God will, however, not 
be inactive: it will produce new insights and often communicate 
fresh strength, resulting perhaps in increased activity or in patient 
endurance of bitter sufferings. But the man who receives this 
increase of wisdom or strength will always be aware that it does not 
come from his own being, that it is communicated to him from 
outside, from a transcendent Power with whom he is in blissful 
contact. 

Nevertheless, even so there are still possibilities of error: the 
human psyche is a very complex thing and may play all manner of 
tricks; therefore theologians have worked out certain criteria to 
distinguish genuine mystical experiences from diabolical or psycho- 
logical illusions. 

Christ himself furnished the first principle for such a distinction: 
by their fruits you shall know them. The first and all-important 
condition is that the person believed to be a mystic should practise 
the virtues to a high degree, that he should avoid outward show 
and be wholly concerned with carrying out the will of God. If he is 
lacking in humility and charity he is not a mystic in the Christian 
sense of the term. But if these virtues are present in him in an 
eminent degree, his mystical life will not be suspect. 

But perhaps it may be said that these conditions will fit any 
saint, not only the mystics. Now in our opinion many more saints 
are mystics than those generally acclaimed as such, though there 
are quite a few from whom, for reasons of his own, God seems to 
have withheld mystical graces. A great many saints who were 
extremely active are widely known only for their activities, but not 
for their mystical life, from which these activities sprang. St. Dominic 
as well as St. Ignatius of Loyola are cases in point. We know about 
the mystics chiefly through their own or their disciples’ writings; 
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where these are absent it is much more difficult to judge whether 
a person was a mystic or not. Even so, there are quite often certain 
indications that will point te a hidden mystical life. 


ISAAC HECKER 


Such is the case of Isaac Hecker (1819-1888), for example, the 
founder of the American congregation of the Paulists, himself an 
extremely busy man who not only organised his Society against 
much opposition, involving a great deal of travelling and discussion, 
but also established a successful periodical, the still flourishing 
Catholic World. He was keenly interested in all contemporary 
events, both in the Church and jn secular society. 

Hecker came from Protestant stock and his conversion was 
largely due to a mystical experience which he described in these 
terms: “‘I saw (J cannot say I dreamt, for it was quite different from 
dreaming, since I was seated on the side of my bed) a beautiful, 
angelic, pure being and myself standing along-side of her, feeling 
a most heavenly pure joy.... When I looked towards her I saw 
no bold outline of form, but an angelic something which I cannot 
describe. ... It was this picture which has left such an indelible 
impression on my mind and for some time afterwards I continued 
to feel the same influence and do so now that the actual (world) 
around me has lost its hold on me’. The effect of this experience, 
which was followed by several others, was tremendous. Isaac left 
his dearly loved family and the baker’s establishment in which he 
had grown up and after a few years of trying to find his bearings 
he became a Catholic and a priest. He developed new methods of 
the apostolate adapted to the American life, early recognising the 
influence of the Press and its importance for gaining souls for 
Christ. For him the life of intense union with God went together 
with the awareness of contemporary needs then not always under- 
stood in Europe, where many ecclesiastical dignitaries were still 
afraid of the democratic ideas of the American founder. But Father 
Hecker defended his ideals and Rome approved his new congregation, 
whose members, rather like the Oratorians, do not take formal vows. 
Its patron is St. Paul, whose principle of making himself all things 
to all men appealed particularly to its founder, whose mystical 
vision guided him into new ways of bringing his countrymen to 
Christ. 
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Maximilian Kolbe (1894-1941), a Polish Franciscan, belonged to 
the same family of spiritual pioneers as Isaac Hecker. He, too, had 
an early mystical experience which determined his life. The Blessed 
Virgin appeared to him holding two ¢rowns, one white, the other 
red, in her hands and he understood that the one meant that he 
would retain his purity unstained, the other that he would become 
a martyr. When she asked him to choose one of them he answered: 
“I choose them both’. Throughout his life Maximilian retained 
an intense devotion to the Mother of God and he dedicated all his 
undertakings to the Immaculate One. At the age of sixteen he 
entered the Franciscan Order; he studied in Rome and in 1919 he 
returned to Poland, finding his country ravaged by the battles of the 
First World War. To help its spiritual recovery and to propagate 
a pious association, the Militia of the Immaculate Virgin, which he 
had founded, he resolved to publish a magazine to be called The 
Knight of the Immaculate One. No sooner had the first numbers 
appeared than he wanted to set up his own printing press. In the 
Poland of the early ’twenties this was still an unheard-of undertaking 
for a Franciscan and his brethren, especially the older Fathers, 
threw up their hands in horror, pointing out that from the times 
of St. Francis the proper apostolic activities of their Order had 
consisted in preaching and hearing Confessions and now this young 
fellow was proposing to disturb their monastic peace with the roar 
of printing presses! 

When the opposition was at its worst an American priest came to 
the rescue of the enterprising young religious. He affirmed that in the 
States many religious Orders were running their own printing presses; 
it was all part of the modern apostolate—and then and there he 
presented Father Maximilian with a cheque for a hundred dollars. 
This was the beginning of his publishing career which took him as 
far as Japan and India. He was very reticent about his own spiritual 
life, but there can be little doubt that he received some extraordinary 
illuminations. Once, during his stay in Japan, he admitted that he 
had been promised heaven but when his religious pressed him for 
details he would say no more, but added that they ought not to 
long for extraordinary experiences but do the will of the Immaculate 
Mother, which was the same as the will of God. 

In Father Maximilian his hidden, mystical life went together with 
a keen interest in all technological matters. He spoke about “brother 
machine” as St. Francis had spoken about brother sun; in the years 
before the Second World War he had already established a radio 
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transmitter in his house at Niepokalanow, ‘“‘City of the Immaculate 
One”, near Warsaw; he was planning to produce gocd Catholic 
films and hoped even to instal a hanger to house aeroplanes, so 
that he and his helpers could move about more quickly. Hitler’s 
war put an end to all these projects. Father Kolbe was taken to a 
concentration camp and ended his life in a hunger bunker at 
Auschwitz, having voluntarily taken the place of a father of a family 
because, as he said, he was old and good for nothing, without any 
human ties. 


ELIZABETH LESEUR 


Is marriage compatible with mysticism? The lives of two French- 
women, Elizabeth Leseur (1855-1914) and Jacqueline Vincent 
(1880-1954), both married to unbelieving husbands, will give the 
answer. Elizabeth, a dark, gay, attractive and elegant Parisienne, 
came from a good Catholic family. A pious girl, she practised her 
religion faithfully even during the first years of her marriage to 
Felix Leseur, an atheist and a very worldly man, who tried hard to 
“convert” her to his own opinions. As she loved him very much, 
he succeeded in making her abandon the practice of her religion, 
though not for long. For one day he made the fatal mistake of asking 
her to read The Life of Jesus by the French anti-Christian writer, 
Ernest Renan. This, he expected, would destroy even the last 
vestiges of her faith. To his utter amazement and disgust, however, 
this book, which has uprooted the religion of so many Christians, 
had the exactly opposite effect on Elizabeth. Her intelligence and 
good sense told her that, whatever the truth about Christ, it could 
not be the welter of contradictions that Renan presented to his 
readers. She decided to go to the sources, to the Gospels themselves, 
and to find out for herself on what evidence the Church’s teaching 
was based. 

From that time Elizabeth began to study the Bible, the Fathers 
and the great theologians and mystics of the Church. Above all, she 
began to meditate and to pray. Her spiritual life developed rapidly. 
As she penetrated ever more deeply into the doctrines of Christianity 
she became aware also of the social needs of the time, which had 
called forth the great encyclicals of Leo XIII. “This question”, she 
wrote, ‘‘ will last as long as the world. . . . Every Christian ought to 
interest himself in the crisis through which the people are passing. 
New apostles ought to arrive for new needs (how she would have 
welcomed Abbé Pierre!); those workers, peasants and labourers of 
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any kind who constitute the majority of the people must be shown 
the true Source of all freedom, justice and change. If we do not make 
God known to them we shall have failed in our most important 
duty”. 

Elizabeth herself, though of very indifferent health, did all in her 
power to help: she taught poor children the catechism, gave away 
large sums of money after asking her husband to allow her to spend 
for the relief of poverty what he wanted to waste on jewels for her. 
Her greatest grief was that Felix himself showed no signs of following 
in her footsteps. He respected her prayer life, however, and once, in 
the grotto of Lourdes, he was profoundly moved when he watched 
her at prayer without her noticing his presence. He wrote later that 
he had felt he had before his eyes a spectacle of what he had heard 
about the prayer of the saints. She was completely motionless and 
there was a radiance about her that he could only describe as 
supernatural. 

Elizabeth died, after great sufferings, of cancer of the liver. Some 
time before her death she had predicted that Felix would not only 
return to the Church but even become a priest and religious. Three 
years later he was reconciled to the Church; he pecame a Dominican 
and himself wrote the story of her life. 


JACQUELINE VINCENT 


Elizabeth Leseur, though the wife of an unbeliever, was profoundly 
happy in her marriage. Jacqueline Vincent was desperately unhappy. 
An exceptionally devout and sensitive girl, she was married to a 
debauched atheist, but this she discovered, of course, only when 
it was too late. The twenty-four years of her marriage were one long 
martyrdom. Her husband introduced her to all manner of vile 
practices from which she recoiled; when he got into financial 
difficulties he made her work lke a charwoman. He would swear 
and blaspheme and even prevent her from going to early Mass, her 
only consolation. At the age of twenty-five she was near to despair 
and, for about three years, tried to enjoy life as best she could, 
carrying on flirtations with several men, for she was extraordinarily 
attractive. But one morning her husband came upon her just as she 
was writing a letter to one of them. She told him a lie which he 
believed; but at the same moment she realised that her conduct 
was incompatible with a truly Christian life. She immediately broke 
off all her equivocal friendships and turned to God alone, giving 
herself up to contemplation as much as her domestic duties would 
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allow her. Soon she began to have mystical experiences. She would 
suddenly become so poignantly aware of the infinite perfection of 
God and the void of creatures that she was carried out of herself 
and lost consciousness of her surroundings. She was Icnging for a 
child, but this consolation was denied her until, early in the First 
World War, she adopted a small boy, Pierre, whose mother had been 
killed during a bombardment. Her husband had evacuated himself 
to the south of France; she herself now earned her living by painting 
flowers on dress materials for the couturiers and devoted herself 
completely to the education of her little “‘son’’, on whom she lavished 
all the affection of her frustrated capacity for love. She wanted him 
to become a priest one day; but God had other plans. When he was 
nine years old he contracted meningitis and died within a few days. 

Jacqueline was heartbroken. Now her only desire was to obtain 
the conversion of her husband, for which she had been praying and 
suffering for many years. When, in 1924, he lay dying she once more 
urged him to have a priest. He refused. He died as he had lived, 
without God—and Jacqueline felt that all her efforts had been in 
vain. After her husband’s death she became a Carmelite Tertiary. 
But the life of prayer and penance which she could now lead without 
interference did not prevent her from being in close touch with her 
age. Her Carmelite director, the well-known Pére Bruno de Jésus- 
Marie, discovered her literary talents and she began to write 
children’s books and later also novels for adults in which she re-lived 
her own life, as it were. One of her correspondents opposed her to 
Francois Mauriac. ‘‘In him’’, he wrote, “‘sin, sadness, wickedness in 
large doses; in you a constant shining forth of virtue’. It is one of the 
paradoxes of our time that the happily married and successful 
Mauriac (by far the greater writer) should be one of the outstanding 
representatives of contemporary pessimism, while the intensely 
suffering Jacqueline Vincent proclaims the hope and joy of the 
Christian life. In her last years she reached an ever-increasing union 
with God; but this did not prevent her from taking a lively interest 
in contemporary literature. She read, and disliked, Graham Greene; 
and her last book, which she did not live to finish, was to be called 
Salut, ma joie (Welcome, my joy), as a Christian answer to Francoise 
Sagan’s Bonjour Tristesse, which she considered “well-written, but 
atrocious because of its heartlessness and immortality’’. 


HIERONYMUS JAEGEN 


Perhaps the most striking of modern mystics is Hieronymus 
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Jaegen (1841-1919), who combined the positions of managing 
director of a bank and, later, member of the Prussian parliament 
with a mystical life of the highest order. The son of a school teacher 
at Treves, he studied at the Technical College in Berlin, later fought 
in the two Prussian wars against Austria (1866) and France (1870-71) 
and made a courageous stand against Bismarck in the troubles 
of the Kulturkampf, when the German Chancellor was trying to 
destroy the Catholic Church in his country. Jaegen took an intense 
interest in the social problems of the time; in order to help the small 
investor he became a director of the newly-founded People’s Bank 
at Treves, a post he held for nineteen years, until he was elected 
to the Prussian parliament, where he did valuable work as a financial 
expert. During all those years, while he was carrying out these very 
prosaic and “‘worldly’”’ duties with the utmost conscientiousness, he 
was living a mystical life of ever-increasing intensity, such as he 
himself describes in his book The Life of Mystical Graces (Das 
mystische Gnadenleben). This treatise on the mystical life has been 
acclaimed by such experts as Professor Martin Grabmann, the 
well-known German Thomist scholar, who calls his presentation an 
‘fas it were gentlemanly form of the highest and most interior life 
of prayer and union with God in the midst of a practical profession’’. 
In it Jaegen traces the ascent of the soul from the first step of 
“recollection” to the very highest state of mystical marriage and 
transforming union with God and, in lucid language, gives sound 
advice on the right attitude to extraordinary graces and private 
revelations. 

Jaegen himself is the best proof of the possibility of the mystical 
life in the midst of our contemporary world, even in the world of 
figures and finance, of parliaments and politics. And many of us 
may well ponder the words he has written: “The citizen working 
in the world in a responsible position, who has been introduced to 
the mystical life, can lead this double life just as easily and incon- 
spicuously as the hermit in the desert or the religious in the 
monastery. Even his best friends will not suspect the secret of his 
wonderfully satisfying, constant union with the Almighty”’. 


\ 


THE LAYMANIN THE CHURCH! 


E. H. SCHILLEBEECKX, O.P. 


HE purpose of this article is modest: to sketch in broad lines 

the place of the /ayman, seen theologically, in the Church. 

A general view of the limits of what is possible and permissible, 
of what pertains to the laity and what does not, will guard us 
against breaking through dividing lines and will prevent our com- 
mitting errors like the one frequently made, in connection with 
proposals for the coming General Council, that the diaconate 
should be re-established as an independent order and should be 
considered as the “summit of the lay apostolate’. That the diaconate 
should be something more than a stepping-stone to the priesthood 
is quite justificiably desired by many people; but it is essentially a 
clerical state and can, under no aspect, be called lay-apostolate. 


THE CHRISTIAN IDEA OF LAYMAN 


THE CHRISTIAN TERM “LAYMAN” 

By reason, not so much of the secularisation of society, as of the 
laicist atmosphere in which this secularisation has been concretely 
pursued, the term “lay person”, as used by non-Christians, has 


1. This is the first part of an article which originally appeared in Tijdschrift 
voor Geestelijk Leven, 1959, pp. 669-694. (A magazine published six times 
yearly at Driehuizerweg 145, Nijmegen, Holland.) The translation from the 
Dutch was made by Father Colman O’Neill, O.P., San Clemente, Rome. It 
has been checked and approved by the author, who finds that his thought 
has on occasion been misrepresented by faulty translation or innaccurate 
abridgement. He made slight alterations in Father O’Neill’s translation and 
he added two pages which were not in the original and which help to elucidate 
his own position. They are the last six paragraphs of this present portion of 
his article, beginning with ‘““My only concern here is to clarify ...’ These 
paragraphs were translated into English by a university associate of Father 
Schillebeeckx.—(Editor). 

Translator’s Note: Dr. Schillebeeckx’s Dutch presents difficulties to the 
translator not wholly due to a foreigner’s lack of familiarity with the language. 
The author’s careful regard for theological precision, shown in the multiplication 
of qualifying terms (a syntax to which the English language does not lend itself), 
and the necessity, imposed by the originality of his thought, of developing his 
own vocabulary, combine to make the close rendering that is desirable in an 
article of this nature at times impossible. Where more or less literal translation 
has proved unsatisfactory I have tried to express what I judge to be the thought 
of Dr. Schillebeeckx, giving, where the importance or special intractability of 
the passage suggest it, the author’s own phrase in square brackets. Only the 
original article can serve as a basis for professional theological discussion; in it, 
too, will be found references to continental Puplsalons, the reproduction of 
which here does. not seem useful. 
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usually for Catholic ears (in continental countries) an unfavourable 
connotation. In the period since the middle of the nineteenth 
century the sense of the term has swung from something like 
“free-thinker” by way of ‘“‘anti-clerical” to “non-cleric” and “non- 
religious” (in the sense of one who is not a monk or a nun). In the 
nineteenth century the term ‘“‘société laique” and “enseignement 
laique” made their appearance, having the sense of, not simply 
non-religious, but rather positively extra-religious, with the implica- 
tion of anti-religious. In our own day, at least as far as the term 
itself is concerned, this unfavourable connotation has disappeared 
so that now even Christians can be quite ready to accept its use. 
Consequently, when we find in the new French Constitution: 
intentions, that the state, as such, is concerned only with secular 
‘Etat est laique”, this means, if we disregard subjective ulterior 
intentions ,that the state,as such, is conserned only with secular 
affairs and, moreover, is in this sphere autonomous. The confusion 
attached to the notion is such that, as late as 1945, the Italian 
Parliament witnessed the following exchange between a socialist 
and a Catholic deputy. To the demand of a socialist that a “lay 
person” be appointed minister of education, the Catholic De 
Gasperi replied heatedly that there had never been any intention 
of appointing a cleric to this post. To which the socialist retorted 
with equal heat that his meaning was being twisted, that he was 
not concerned about clerics; by lay person he understood a non- 
Catholic. 

The sense attached to the term lay person in theology derives very 
clearly from Scripture. When the Canon Law uses the term ‘“‘laicus”’, 
a lay person, in the sense of “‘christifidelis’’, i.e., one who believes, 
this has a remote basis in the Scriptures themselves. The word 
“laikos” comes from “laos”, people. In profane Greek usage this 
signifies the people as distinct from the rulers and leaders of the 
people, thus as distinct from the ruling and intellectual classes. In 
the Bible this word has a more precise signification, being applied 
exclusively to the people of God as distinct from the Gentiles. The 
“laos” is the people, God’s people, that is, in relation to the Christian 
era, the Church of Christ. At the same time, nevertheless, the 
Scriptures use this term also in contrast to the leaders of this people 
of God, namely, in contrast to the priests, levites and prophets. 
The people or the “laos” is that part of the Church that is subject 
to the leadership and control of the Church’s hierarchy. 

Going on to the word “laikos”, from which the words “‘laicus”’, 
‘lay person’, are derived: this signifies in profane Greek usage a 
member of the common class, belonging to the people but set 
apart from the leaders of the people. We do not find the word in 
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this sense either in the Scripture or in the Septuagint, the Greak 
translation used by the Jews; but it is found in a few ancient Greek 
translations of the Old Testament. The sense in which it is used is 
important. Laikos, lay, signifies here the profane or unsanctified, 
that is, what is not consecrated to the worship of God. In contrast 
to the loaves of proposition, ordinary bread, which is not reserved 
for worship, is called simply “‘lay bread’’. Likewise, the area of the 
Temple is “‘sacred”’ while outside the Temple is “lay”. This dis- 
tinction between “‘sacred’’ and “lay” again applies only to things 
within the people of God. But in early Christian writings this word 
is soon transferred to persons (see Clement of Rome), and so 
there appears the distinction between the terms “klerikos’” and 
“‘laikos” or lay person within the community of the Church. 

If we bring all these points together we gain the following result. 
A lay person is (1) a member of the people of God assembled in 
the Church, (2) but in this community of the Church he is set apart 
from the hierarchy, being attached to a distinct group, (3) on the 
side of the laity this separation implies a reference to the profane, 
to that, namely; which is not directly connected with the mystery 
of Church worship. With these data we are already in a position 
to say that Christian semantics, leading us to the significance of 
the term, “lay person” suggests that the laity is characterised both 
by its membership of the Church and by its relation to secular affairs. 


THE THEOLOGICAL NOTION OF LAY PERSON AND LAY 
SPIRITUALITY 


The Church is the ‘“‘great Sign set up unto the nations that invites 
to her all who have not yet believed” (First Council of the Vatican; 
Denz. 1794). In another article (in Tijdschrift voor geestelijk Leven) 
we have pointed out that not only the hierarchy but all the faithful 
constitute an essential element in this great sacramental sign. The 
Church here on earth makes manifest on the plane of visible 
historical fact the grace of redemption; and this grace is nothing 
other than the person of Christ, dead, indeed, but now raised up 
to heavenly life. Of this mystery of grace the Church is the outward, 
human form in the shape of a social sign or, more exactly, in the 
shape of a community which is a sign (“‘societas-signum’’) (teken- 
gemeenschap). Both in her hierarchy and in her community of lay 
believers the Church is the visible realisation on earth of the 
redemptive grace of Christ. The hidden union with God in Christ 
granted by grace is revealed in, and brought about through, the 
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external social sign of a community governed by the rulers of the 
Church. It follows that lay people in the Church form an essential 
part of the efficacious sign of grace (werkzaam genadeteken) and of 
Christ, ascended into heaven. This means that the visible and active 
presence of grace among us is brought about in two-fold fashion: 

in and through the apostolic office of the Church’s hierarchy 
(institutional authoritative and charismatic fashion) and through 
the faithful who bear the characters of baptism and confirmation 
(fashion determined by the institutional role of lay people and by 
charisms). 

In this complexus the hierarchy of the Church exercises a directive 
and authoritative function which exists, consequently, for the sake 
of the community of lay believers: this apostolic office is ministerial, 
a service of Christ and of the faithful. Nevertheless, the layman, 
placed though he is in a relation of obedience, based on faith, to 
the hierarchy of the Church, is, in his quality of Christian layman, 
truly and in full a part of the Church. He plays his part in supporting 
the visible and active historical form of redemptive grace in the 
world. This distinction between clerics (those belonging by the 
nature of their office to the hierarchy, namely, pope and bishops; 
or those participating in the hierarchy of orders, namely, simple 
priests or presbyters and deacons) and Jay people in the Church is 
not to be explained merely as the result of historical or sociological 
development; it originates in the will of Christ himself and is not 
subject to change. This distinction is of the essence of the Church. 
It follows that one who actually, in one or other fashion, has an 
inner participation in the true apostolic office of the Church’s 
hierarchy is by definition not a layman: he belongs to the clergy of 
the Church (concretely: pope, bishops, priests and deacons). It is 
true that the derived participations in this apostolic office (namely, 
priesthood and diaconate) were not directly instituted by Christ. 
Christ instituted directly the fullness of the priestly (i.e. episcopal) 
apostolic office. But the Church is conscious of her power to divide 
this hierarchical office in response to her needs into separate grades, 
as has been done, for example, for the priesthood and diaconate. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LAY STATUS 


_In the first place the layman in the Church is a Christian; a 
member of the Church, the people of God, the Kingdom of God on 
earth, for which he; too, bears a personal responsibility. Christ’s 
command: “Be ye perfect as also your heavenly Father is perfect” 
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(Matt. 5:48) is directed to all men: pope, bishops, priests, religious 
and laity. To seek after the Kingdom of God as after a hidden 
treasure or a pearl of great price, for the sake of which we must, 
if necessary, despise all things, is as much an obligation of the 
layman as it is of the priest and the religious. A life lived in com- 
munion with the death and resurrection of Christ is the very 
definition of Christian life and of the Church. Charity, altruistically 
motivated and self-sacrificing, must necessarily therefore be the 
heart of a lay life too. In addition, the Christian life or membership 
of the community of the Church does not consist only in a personal 
relationship with God in Christ Jesus; it is at the same time, by the 
very fact, and within this dialogue with the living God, essentially 
apostolic. We are not meant just to Jive in the Kingdom of God; 
we have imposed on us the task of extending the Kingdom. This 
must not be misunderstood. As a lay member of the Church, as 
one, this is, who does not belong to the ecclesiastical hierarchy, the 
believer has a part in the apostolate or mission of the Church, but 
not in the mission or apostolate of the hierarchy. Looked at under 
the aspect of apostolate, the Church is a community with an 
apostolic mission, within which, however, is to be found a priestly 
or ‘“‘authoritative” form of apostolate side by side with a lay form 
of mission. Each of these is a particular form or manifestation of 
the single apostolate of the whole Church. The distinction between 
these two forms is a consequence of the distinction, established by 
Christ himself, between the clergy and the laity. This distinction 
between two forms of the apostolate is, therefore, itself of divine 
origin. Consequently, the line of demarcation between the two in 
the Church cannot be permitted to become indistinct. Recognition 
of the role played by the laity in the Church can never, therefore, 
acquire the sense that the layman is now to have a part in what 
formerly pertained exclusively to the clergy. 

My only concern here is to clarify the basic principle of lay 
spirituality and of the lay apostolate in contrast to the apostolate 
of the hierarchy. 

The ecclesiastical difference between the laity and the clergy can 
be based only upon the internal structure of the supernatural 
community, the Church. It is precisely because there is a community 
of the faithful, of laymen, a people of God, that leaders of this 
people are needed in the Church; a hierarchical authority. And 
since this community is a communion in grace, internally united by 
the supernatural bond of faith, hope and love, as also by the 
common bond of the same sacraments of the one faith, the authority 
in this. community cannot be of natural origin: it. must. have 
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authorisation for its task from Christ, together with the charism 
that is bound up with such a Christ-given mission. As baptized 
persons, the laity as well as the clergy have therefore an ecclesiastical, 
sacred task. But the clergy fulfills this task as a principle of authority 
and. leadership in a teaching, governing and sanctifying priestly 
activity, whereas the laity must have the same ecclesiastical sense 
of responsibility for the Kingdom of God, but as God’s people, 
without the function of authority and thus without the official 
priesthood. Thus the lay community too belongs to the historical, 
tangible stature in which the grace of redemption appears on earth: 
the earthly Church. By their incorporation into the Church, that is, 
by their baptism, the laity consequently receive a share in this real 
function of the Church: they receive, namely, the charge to give 
visible stature to the faithful communion with Christ in grace, in 
and through their whole life. Therefore every baptized person is 
conjointly responsible for the Church and for its function as a 
sign in the midst of this world. 

Now, it is true indeed that this ecclesiastical responsibility or 
mission, which the layman receives in virtue of his baptism, is given 
to a man, that is, to a person whose task in this world is to give 
meaning to his own life; to a person, consequently, who is also 
charged with bringing human order into the sphere of worldly life. 
On this account, through his baptism the faithful laymen receives 
at the same time the charge to integrate the earthly purpose of 
his life into his communion in grace with God in Christ. Thus the 
layman’s earthly charge becomes part of his entirely God-centred 
attitude to life. One who is baptized, therefore, must integrate his 
involvement in the affairs of this world into his existence as a believer 
and member of the Church. In the very nature of the case, this 
means that the typical mark of the Christian lay status will be an 
apostolate carried on in and through direct concern with secular 
affairs. 

In what does such an apostolate consist? 

In order to determine precisely what the lay status is, at least 
insofar as it is a form of the visible embodiment of the Church in 
this world, we must always go back to baptism as the sacrament of 
our incorporation into the Church, and so, in Christ. Now, the 
Church is the historical and tangible form in which Christ’s grace 
of victory visibly exists in this world. In and through the Church, 
the grace of God in Christ is present among us as an historical reality 
that we can grasp: “‘a’sign raised up: among the nations”. Because 
of-the Incarnation and its continuation in the Church as the earthly 
“Body of the Lord”, this tangible and Visible forni ‘of existence 
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belongs to the very essence of Christian grace. Grace, wherever it 
takes on an historical, visible stature, is “the Church’’. 

If incorporation into this visible communion in grace is then 
the first and direct effect of baptism, the believer receives in and 
with his baptism the charge to take his part in the essential function 
of the Church: he receives the charge to give, in and through his 
earthly life, a visible stature to his communion in grace with God. 
The life, the entire life of the baptized layman must consequently 
become the visibility of grace; through every given situation and in 
every moment his earthly life must be a “‘signum gratiae christianae”’ 
(a sign of Christian grace). Only in this way can the responsibility 
be fulfilled which all who are baptized bear, together, for the 
Church and for its function as a sign in this world. 

As a citizen, the layman is situated directly in a context of the 
worldly concerns (in de “‘diesseitige’ dimensie) of this earthly life, 
but at the same time, as one who has been baptized, namely, as 
Christian layman in the Church, he has the charge to be “the 
Church” in his worldly situation. In other words, however the 
Christian layman is placed in this world, the Church must find its 
visible manifestation in him: in his occupation, in his relations with 
his fellow men and in his dealings with things, in his family and its 
integration in the society and the nation; in short, in the entirety 
of his secular life. This living, rooted in the world, as the concrete 
manifestation of his security in God’s grace and of his solicitude 
for the Kingdom of God, is typical of the Christian layman. We 
will analyse this further. 

(The second and concluding portion of this article will be published 
in the August issue.) 


ARTICLES ON MYSTICISM 


The August issue will carry further articles on mysticism: The Mysticism 
of the Low Countries, by Bernard van den Baar, Nijmegen University, 
Holland; The English Mystics, by Conrad Pepler, O.P., Hawkesyard 
Priory, England; The Spanish Mystics, by Thomas of Burgos, O.D.C., a 
Spanish Carmelite living in Rome; Finding Time for God, by Daphne 
_D. C. Pochin Mould. Le rome i 


CHRONICLE 


LETTERS#1O° THEFEDIMOR 
GATECHETGS 


DEAR SIR, 

I should like to make some comment on the article by Father 
Colman O’Neill, O.P., in the May issue on alleged anti-Thomist bias 
in contemporary religious education. Father O’Neill’s reflections are 
concerned in the main with doctrinal instruction of university students, 
but he is worried about the position in the schools too. Father O’Neill 
makes no distinction between theology and catechesis, the terms being 
used interchangeably throughout. He chooses moreover to equiparate 
scholastic theology in all its manifestations with the vibrant teaching of 
St. Thomas, ‘warm and life-giving to all who can read it’’. Any hesitation 
about scholasticism even in a catechist implies, in his argument, an attack 
on St. Thomas. There is indeed a certain adumbration of scholastic 
method in our catechisms, and this would seem to justify the pursuit of 
anti-Thomists in the National Schools without reducing the whole business 
to the level of a farce. 

I find the article tendentious and misleading. The representative of the 
Brussels catechetical centre did not dismiss out of hand the College 
Texts in Theology published by the Priory Press of Dubuque. The state- 
ment that “‘he makes no attempt to dissimulate his scorn for St. Thomas” 
1s quite unfair. There is not throughout a scholarly contribution the 
slightest hint of any other atmosphere than that of a search for truth in 
charity. In fact the Lumen Vitae writer, M. Louis Meilhac, offers no 
personal judgment on the College Texts. What he does is to incorporate 
a passage from another author reflecting two trends of religious education 
at American Catholic colleges. One of those trends is discovered in the 
College Texts so admirably described by Father O’Neill. It represents a 
study of theology on Thomistic lines that an ecclesiastical student of 
honours standard would not consider beneath him. The other is summed 
up in terms of a syllabus by Father J. Fernan, S.J. Although reported 
in condensed form the syllabus suggests a programme formidable enough. 
I have to repeat it in order to put the matter at issue in proper perspective. 
It goes as follows: 


“Introduction to the New Testament—Background to the Life of 
Christ—Life of Christ—Dogmatic Summary of Christology and 
Ecclesiology—Original Justice—Original Sin—Baptism—Sacrifice of 
the Cross—Sacrifice of the Church—The Church in the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles of St. Paul—The Blessed Trinity—The 
Mystical Body—Epistle to the Romans—Life of Grace—Asceticism’’. 


There is no evident reason why the protagonists of these two con- 
ceptions of doctrinal instruction for lay studen s have to be engaged in 
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mortal combat. One is not black and the other white. Father Fernan and 
those who think like him may not be so “absorbed in the splendours of 
the mystery of Christ as it unfolds in the history of salvation” that they 
“take for granted the divine origin of revelation’. They are not self- 
confessed as anti-metaphysical, do not reject the principles of Catholic 
philosophy or expect their students to live the life of faith without awareness 
of the rational basis on which it is built. But they are concerned about the 
faith itself, about the mysteries that have been revealed and about the 
need for making those mysteries known in all their fullness to the educated 
Catholic. It is largely a matter of time, talent and opportunity; and it may 
occur to them that, in all the circumstances obtaining, an unduly meta- 
physical approach to doctrinal instruction is serving only to shroud and 
even to suppress the great truths of revelation. 

We are all aware of tensions and dichotomies in religious education 
that are difficult to resolve and to reconcile. It is simply a question of the 
rival claims of ‘‘catechism’’ and Bible, of systematic exposition and 
Biblical catechesis. Both of these approaches are valid and necessary. 
They are not mutually exclusive but complementary. The problem is to 
weave them into some kind of organic whole that will secure a solid 
intellectual formation and at the same time allow for a living contact with 
the Christian mysteries. There is no point in denying that a clash has taken 
place or that the Bible has not been coming off second best. Scripture 
scholars no less than catechists have their grievance and unilateral 
solutions can only serve to by-pass a real issue. 

Take our own position. Forty years ago the hierarchy prescribed. a 
national programme of religious instruction for our secondary schools 
and colleges. It was conceived in terms of the seminary course for eccles- 
jastical students, the different subjects being arranged more or less in 
isolation, somewhat as you find them in a Faculty of Theology. In due 
course textbooks began to appear for the different branches of study until 
quite a: sizeable religion library was being assembled in youngsters’ 
schoolbags. In the meantime the-pressure of new and exacting secular 
disciplines went on apace. Finally authority had to intervene to ease an 
impossible burden. And what happened? The Scriptures suffered. Whereas 
in the original plan students entering the universities had studied all four 
Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, their biblical equipment is now 
reduced to St. Luke and the Acts. They come to higher places with a good 
knowledge of the travels of St. Paul but very little contact with his thought 
and they have never read St. John. Nor have their Bible studies been 
considerable in the elementary schools. There, although a vast improvement 
has taken place in recent years, possibly under the influence of continental 
catechetics, the Life of Christ has always taken second place to systematic 
instruction. Knowledge of the Bible history has been regarded in our 
tradition as a work of supererogation andthe Old Testament is largely 
ignored. Students have indeed.a warm contact with the Scriptures in. their 
Missals, and I would not wish to exaggerate; but I think I:have outlined 
fairly accurately the biblical experience of most of our undergraduates 
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coming from a country with a highly developed Catholic primary and 
secondary school system. It is hardly necessary to invoke the aid of 
prudence, as Father does, to restrain the enthusiasm of these convinced 
young Catholics for the mystery of Christ. 

It is against a background such as this that we must examine the nature 
and possibilities of doctrinal instruction in the Catholic universities. 
The aim of the College Texts is commendably ambitious, envisaging no 
less than a full scale Faculty of Theology for lay students. The texts cover 
all theology very thoroughly, the three basic volumes of the series, as 
Father O’Neill points out, corresponding to the three parts of St. Thomas’s 
Summa theologiae and closely following his method. One supposes 
considerable philosophical and scriptural preparation for such an enter- 
prise, and there is the question of provision for advanced Scripture study 
unless the whole faculty is going to be lop-sided. Nonetheless, there must 
be some prospect of success; otherwise the American Dominicans would 
not have prepared these texts. Father O’Neiil is anxious that some account 
of the reception of the series by the students would be published after a 
period of trial. He enquires about the methods the professors would use, 
and asks now much of the three volumes might be covered in a normal 
university course. It would be useful to discover also how many students 
relative to the university body actually take the studies and the intellectual 
standing of those who do. 

There can be no doubt that the presence in a Catholic university of 
such a faculty is a wonderful blessing. Even if very few lay students took 
the course or were able to take it, the value would still be there, a witness 
at the highest scholarly level of integral Catholic teaching. 

But apart from the faculty and what it can achieve there is the lower 
level of doctrinal instruction and study that must suffice, I am afraid, 
for the great majority of students. This course will be less speculative, 
but it should be integral too and can have an organic life of its own. The 
spirit of such a course would have to be guided more by catechesis than 
by theology, the tone and temper of instruction being especially concerned 
with the declaration of the Gospel message. I can only affirm that such a 
view in no way implies the abandonment of those basic concepts of the 
nature of God and man that lie at the root of our teaching. The modern 
catechist, as I understand him, even the continental specimen, is not 
opposed to “abstractions” as such, but he dislikes the sort of instruction 
that dabbles more in words than in ideas because it has lost its liaison with 
the Holy Scriptures. 

Certainly for our students the aim for the vast majority has to be less 
ambitious than that envisaged by the College Texts. We have not precisely 
a Catholic university but we have a university approved by the hierarchy 
that as far as the present context is concerned is as near a Catholic 
university as makes no difference. The problems and difficulties revealed 
by the investigation on the part of the Federation of Catholic Universities 
and reviewed in the Lumen Vitae article by M. Meilhac are all very 
comparable to ours. We are not so isolated in the world stream, nor do 
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the prospects of our students at university level, for all their intense 
Catholic background and education, seem to be so rosy. 

In University College, Dublin, as far as my information goes, a con- 
siderable number of students take a course in scholastic philosophy. 
Courses in philosophy, not specifically scholastic, are designed to meet 
the needs of the different faculties, apparently compulsory in some. 
Philosophy subjects, Logic, Psychology, etc., are taken by sizeable 
numbers of students as optional studies in the Faculty of Arts. 

This is an admirable preparation. But philosophy is not doctrinal 
instruction. In this regard, only a handful of students relative to a Catholic 
student body of some four thousand five hundred take the course in 
Catholic Theology given at University College by the Maynooth professors. 
There is, I understand, a small but thriving Bible study group. For the 
rest, in every faculty and in nearly every class, the indefatigable chaplains 
have organised Discussion Groups to encourage a frank avowal of 
religious difficulties and to provide instruction. Students are free to come 
or to stay, those attending averaging, I am told, about a thousand a week. 
The study plan would sezm to be loose and flexible, the students more or 
less dictating the trend, instruction b2ing ad madum problematis. It is a 
scheme falling short of the id21l but very well devised in the circumstances, 
a redoubtable apostolic effort and one that enables us to have in a sound 
perspective the whole issue that we have been discussing. It aims at 
helping every kind of student, the brilliant and the slow, the eager and 
the less eager, the solidly pious and the careless, helping those idiotes who 
perhaps in the providence of God may still find their way into a university. 

MICHAEL TYNAN 
Shelbourne Road, Limerick 


CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
TOWARDS A THEOLOGY OF CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


Dear Sir, 

In “Towards a Theology of Church Architecture” (DOCTRINE AND LIFE, 
April 1961), Father Colman O’Neill, O.P., fires off so many clay pigeons 
in all directions that I do not know quite where to point my gun! One, the 
suggestion that modern architecture is lacking in humanity, has been 
skilfully shot down by Mr. P. M. Delany; here goes for some of the 
others! 

Father O’Neill talks about the ‘‘divergence between modern artistic 
forms and Christian values’. Is there, can there be, divergence between 
artistic forms as such and Christian values? 

‘Historically, false ideas presided over the conception of modern art 
forms’. Whether we date modern art forms from Brunelleschi, from 
Constable and Turner or from the Impressionists, it is equally difficult to 
say what coherent ideas presided over their conceptions, 
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“Sacred art must not be subject to revolutions”. But the only real 
revolution was the Renaissance. Even at this distance in time the break 
between Italian Gothic and the Passi chapel appears immediate, absolute 
and final. Nothing remotely like it has appeared before or since in western 
art. What strikes us as odd today, for example, about such pictures as 
Le Déjeuner sur I’Herbe and Waterloo Bridge is that they can have seemed 
so revolutionary to the critics who had hailed Turner and Courbet; 
looked at in perspective they are so much of a piece with the painters 
that preceded them—as they are with those that followed. 

If once we get to talking about historical styles, artistic movements 
and forms, in terms of right and wrong, are we not in great danger of 
finding ourselves ultimately engaged in something like the shattering 
and lunatic controversy that accompanied the Gothic revival, when 
Protestant architects who designed churches in the Gothic style were 
roundly accused of heresy by eminent churchmen and when Pugin 
pronounced his anathemas on those who presumed to deck Christian 
churches in the trappings of pagan antiquity? What is awful about 
arguments such as Pugin’s is, not that they were crazy, but that they 
appeared on the surface to be so eminently reasonable. Why indeed 
design a Christian church in a style and with motifs and ornament which: 
have their explicit origin in pagan temples and superstitious rites? “Plain 
common sense’’, says Father O’Neill, ‘‘recognises the absurdity of trans- 
planting an early Roman basilica to an Irish country town’’. But does it? 
Was it absurd to build the Pazzi chapel in a medieval town, and if not, 
why not? . 

I question the need and desirability of architects going into introspective 
philosophical huddles with theologians (or among thémselves) about 
what they are doing and why they are doing it. What the architect needs 
from his client is a clear brief. Is provision to be made for saying Mass 
facing the congregation? Is the tabernacle to be fixed on the high altar 
and, if not, where? Are there to be side chapels? May the choir be in the 
gallery? And so on. He needs also access to some authoritative source to 
decide those questions of liturgy and usage that inevitably arise in any 
church-building project. Apart from this, I believe that the serious 
Catholic architect knows very well what a Catholic church should be 
like, not merely what it should look like but what it should feel like to 
his feet and knees, what it should sound like to his ears. He has a tenuous 
image of a church and his problem is to bring this image into focus and 
to give it concrete and enduring form. This is the central problem, the 
problem of every would-be artist in every age, and there, I fear, the 
theologian can help him little. 

: GERARD MCNICHOLL 
Dalkey, Dublin 
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CONGRESS FOR NOVICE-MASTERS 


The Conference of Major Religious Superiors of Ireland are organising 
a series of congresses for religious on themes of common interest. The 
first such congress will be held from 25th to 27th July at the Capuchin 
Hostel, Raheny, Dublin, on the theme THE NOVICE OF TODAY. 
The following is the list of lectures and lecturers: 

The Novice’s Introduction to the Religious Life, by Father William 
Barden, O.P., St. Mary’s, Tallaght, Co. Dublin. 

Problems of Mental Health in the Novitiate, by Father Peter Dempsey, 
O.F.M.Cap., University College, Cork. 

The Novice and Prayer, by Father Eugene Boylan, O.C.S.O., Mount 
St. Joseph Abbey, Roscrea, Co. Tipperary. 

The Problem of Obedience, by Father P. A. Baggot, S.J., Rathfarnham 
Castle, Dublin. 

The Novice of Today, by Father Bernard O’Donnell, C.P., St. Mary’s 
Retreat, The Graan, Enniskillen, Co. Fermanagh. 

There will be ample opportunity for discussion. Attendance is limited 
to novice-masters and assistant novice-masters. At later dates it is proposed 
to hold similar congresses for student masters and novice-mistresses. 
For further information, apply to the Secretary, C.M.R.S., 75 Merrion 
Square, Dublin. 


DIGEST OF PAPAL 
DOCUMENTS 


Our twenty-fourth digest covers papal documents published in the 

OSSERVATORE ROMANO during the month of March 1961. Everything which 

is of merely sectional interest is omitted, everything else which has a bearing 

on the spiritual life is summarised or translated. Father Austin Flannery, 

O.P., is responsible for the summaries and translations. All direct quotations 
are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


ST. PATRICK 


On 17 March, 1961, the Holy Father celebrated Mass in the Vatican 
for the Irish colony in Rome. Addressing the congregation afterwards, 
he said that during the Mass he had prayed fervently to Our Lord, “‘asking 
him to preserve for ever . . . the fruits of sanctity, of zeal and of apostolic 
endeavour which St. Patrick caused to spring up in an Ireland become 
with him and through him a land of saints’. Remarking that the Irish 
had spread their ardent devotion to St. Patrick throughout the Anglo- 
Saxon world, the Pope went on: 


Fifteen centuries ago the good and faithful servant was called 
to the joy of the Lord, after a tireless and fruitful ministry. His 
efforts had transformed a pagan people into a fervent Christian 
community which began at once to produce innumerable apostles 
and virgins, and centres of culture and civilisation. Ireland became 
the source of a wonderful radiation of faith, a repayment with interest 
to Europe and the world of all that this blessed land had received 
from Christian evangelisation. Patrick was the author of the profound 
transformation. ... To him was granted what has been granted to 
few Christian heroes. For, in one generation, he witnessed the trans- 
figuration of the country which had once received him as a little 
slave boy and to which he later returned, full of apostolic energy, 
armed with the mandate and authority accorded to him by the 
Supreme Pastor of the Church. 

His efforts have continued to bear fruit to this day. His path has 
been followed by innumerable saints, triumphantly spreading 
Christianity: Columba and Columbanus, Aidan and Cathaldus, 
Vergilius and Gall, saints who evangelised the length and breadth 
of Great Britain and Europe. How many priests and missionaries 
have left—and still leave—Ireland to continue their meritorious 
work! Their troubles and suffering, difficulties and persecutions, 
borne with serene courage, ensure for their ministry the stability 
of God’s own work. 


The Pope went on to say that St. Patrick’s example invites imitation: 
his piety and awareness of the Trinity, his love for the Scriptures and 
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sacred theology, his apostolic spirit. The Pope would draw his listeners’ 
attention to one quality in particular, St. Patrick’s fidelity to the Holy 
See, his romanita. St. Patrick told his sons: ‘‘ Ut Christiani ita ut Romani 
sitis: As you are Christians, be you also Romans!’’ He went on: 


Rome has always been the focus (punto di riferimento) of the simple, 
granite-like faith of your people. It has always been a place of 
pilgrimage for bishops, priests and monks, for men in authority 
and for the simple faithful. It receives with outstretched arms all 
the ecclesiastical students who come to those colleges which are the 
boast of your dioceses and religious communities. .. . 

We pray God, through the intercession of St. Patrick—the faithful 
witness to God in the Catholic way of life, as St. Secundinus calls 
him—to maintain your noble nation always in this way of life; We 
pray that he would make it resplendent with all the Christian virtues 
and with prosperity and peace; that he would continue to bestow on 
it an unfailing abundance of apostles and missionaries, of convinced 
and generous laity whose love for God and fidelity to the Roman 
Church will be an irresistible example, a leaven amongst the mass, 
will be the good odour of Christ. 

Courage, beloved sons and daughters. We are well pleased with 
you. Tell it to your compatriots. Tell them that the Pope is with them, 
loves them and holds them in the highest esteem. 

(Oss Rom., 18 March, 1961) 


On 22 March, 1961 the Osservatore Romano published the text of a 
letter (dated 18 February) written by the Holy Father to the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Armagh for the centenary celebrations held in Armagh on 
St. Patrick’s Day. Remarking that a centenary was an invitation to 
imitate the virtues of the person whose memory is recalled, the Pope 
said that the conversion of the Irish race was something “great and 
unique”. He said that there are two types of apostles. Those of one type 
(the more numerous) labour in a small portion of the Lord’s vineyard 
and achieve limited results. Those of the other type “are few and 
outstanding; they are granted a triumphant divine grace and, in the 
space of their own lifetime, they subject entire nations to the yoke of 
the most holy Cross. Such was Patrick, in whom the gift of the apostolate 
shone out most powerfully. . . .”” The Pope added, later: 


Not only did your ancestors embrace the Catholic faith and practise 
it devoutly, they did all in their power to spread it. For they were 
persuaded that the salvation purchased by Christ the divine Redeemer 
is for all men. They both gave thanks to God for the Gospel light 
which they had received and they were most generous in their efforts 
to spread it far and wide. Who can fail to be aware of the deeds of 
the wandering monks who left Ireland and took Christian doctrines 
and precepts to near-by and far-away shores. Frequently, also, they 
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added polish to public manners with their liberal studies and their 
exquisite Latin verses, thereby meriting well of Christian humanism. 


The Pope went on to speak of some of the early Irish missionaries 
and of the great saints of more recent times, St. Malachy, St. Laurence 
O’Toole, Blessed Oliver Plunkett and the many other Irish martyrs. He 
said that while every country produces vocations to the priesthood and 
to religious orders, Ireland “is second to none in this, she yields to no 
nation”. He said that, following the advice left by St. Patrick, the links 
binding the Irish to Rome should be made stronger than ever. He asked 
for support for the Irish College in Rome (Oss. Rom., 22 March, 1961). 


ST. JOSEPH: THE ECUMENICAL COUNCIL 


On 19 March, 1961, the Holy Father published an apostolic letter to 
the bishops and faithful of the world on devotion to St. Joseph. He said 
that for many centuries St. Joseph had been accorded little prominence 
in the Church’s liturgy. It remained for modern times to assign St. Joseph 
his rightful place. The Pope recalled briefly what the Popes of the past 
hundred years had accomplished and taught. He said that one of the 
requests made by the bishops (one hundred and fifty-three signatures) 
of the first Vatican Council (1869-1870) was that St. Joseph be given 
greater prominence in the liturgy. Another request (signed by forty-three 
superiors general of religious orders) was that St. Joseph be declared 
patron of the universal Church. Pope Pius LX, who had manifested 
devotion to St. Joseph from the beginning of his pontificate, had granted 
both requests on 8 December, 1870, when the Vatican Council had been 
suspended by political events. 

Pope Leo XIII published, in 1889, the letter Quam pluries, ‘‘the most 
ample and copious document ever published by a Pope” on St. Joseph. 
It was then that the prayer, ‘“To thee, O blessed Joseph . . .”» was composed. 
Saint Pius X indicated by his writings his devotion to St. Joseph and 
enriched the litany of St. Joseph with further indulgences, in order, as he 
said: “to increase devotion to St. Joseph, Patron of the Universal Church’’ 
(Decr. S. Congr. Rit., 24 July, 1911; A.A.S., III (1911), p. 351). Pope 
Benedict XV added the preface of St. Joseph to the Liturgy (9 April, 1919) 
and for the fiftieth anniversary of the declaration of St. Joseph as Patron 
of the Universal Church, he wrote a Motu Proprio, Bonum Sane, a 
theological exposition of the role of St. Joseph. 

Pope Pius XI spoke several times on the role of St. Joseph and of his 
virtues. So, too, did Pope Pius XII. In 1940, he invited newly-weds to 
put themselves under the protection of St. Joseph. He invited workers 
to honour him as a high example and invincible defender. In 1955 he 
instituted the feast of St. Joseph the Worker and he composed a very 
lovely prayer to St. Joseph. 
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Pope John went on to speak of the Ecumenical Council and of how 
all Catholics and many of our separated brethren were full of solicitude 
for it. He continued: 

Everything is great and worthy to be set in relief in the Church 
which Christ founded. During the celebration of an ecumenical 
council the fathers are surrounded by the most distinguished person- 
alities of the ecclesiastical world, men of the highest competence in 
theology and canon law, men of organising ability and high apostolic 
spirit. This is the Council: the Pope at the head, around him and 
with him cardinals, bishops of every rite and from every country, 
doctors and masters of the highest competence in their respective 
disciplines. 

But the Council is the affair of all Christians, who look to it for 
that more perfect circulation of grace and Christian vitality which 
facilitate and expedite the acquisition of the really precious goods 
of the present life and ensure possession of the riches of eternal 
life. 


The Pope said that it was fitting that the ecumenical council be placed 
under the protection of St. Joseph. He went on to hope that his apostolic 
letter would invite all Christians to “share by more living, ardent and 
continuous prayer in the concern of the Church—master and mother, 
teacher and director—for this extraordinary happening, the twenty-first 
ecumenical and second Vatican council... .’’ Remarking that the pre- 
paratory phase of the council was now under way in Rome, he continued: 


All that is needed for the completion and success of the Ecumenical 
Council is the light of truth and of grace, the discipline of study and 
of silence, the serene peace of minds and hearts. That much is from 
us, our human contribution. From on high comes the help of heaven 
which Christians must call down by their prayers, by their efforts 
to live exemplary lives—an anticipation and a sample of every 
Catholic’s determination to accept the teaching and directives which 
will be issued at the close of the Council (Oss. Rom., 19 March, 1961). 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Splendour of Pentecost. By Dom E. Flicoteaux, O.S.B. Helicon Press, 
Baltimore. Pp. 112. $3.50. 

Tuts book is divided into three sections. The first section is entitled 
“Before Pentecost”. From the third Sunday after Easter the Church in 
her liturgy dwells upon the return of Our Saviour to his Father as a 
prelude to the pouring out of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost. “It is expedient 
to you that I depart. For if I do not go, the Advocate (the Paraclete) 
will not come to you, but if I go, I will send him to you”’ (John 16:7). 
Dom Flicoteaux reviews the liturgy of these Sundays before the Ascension 
and Pentecost and reveals the riches which those practically ignored 
Sundays have to offer. 

The second section, ‘““The Solemnity of Pentecost”, has as its theme 
Pentecost as a mystery of Christ, “the mystery upon which the work of 
Redemption is completed”, p. 44. “For the right is not the fact, and, 
although regenerated in right, humanity could not live in fact the life 
of the risen Christ until it had been effectively transmitted to them’’, p. 44. 

The third section is called ‘“The Spirit of Pentecost and the Life of the 
Church’’. Pentecost is not a feast which comes and goes; it is a feast which 
comes and stays; like the Holy Ghost came and stayed as the soul of the 
Church of Christ which is his Mystical Body. The time after Pentecost 
until Advent shows us the Spirit at work in the Church. Worship is truly 
rendered to Christ through his saints who were glowing members of his 
Mystical Body through the power of the Spirit of Pentecost. All this 
shows us that the feast of Pentecost has a practical bearing on our lives 
as Christians and must never be regarded as the preserve of the over 
learned or over pious. 

This book is a powerful and practical analysis of the Pentecost Liturgy 
according to the mind of Mediator Dei. It is a work which has to be 
studied but will be of little use to anyone not prepared to apply himself. 


PAUL Murpuy, O.P. 
St. Mary’s Cork 


Secular Institutes. By J. M. Perrin, O.P. Geoffrey Chapman, London. 
Pp. 122. 10/6. 
Ir is reasonable, we may suppose, to distinguish between a “‘useful” 
book and a “good” book. Father Perrin’s book is undoubtedly of the 
former type. Secular Institutes, being a relatively new phenomenon in 
the ever-developing life of the Church, need to be explained and made 
known. And there is a definite danger, when trying to do so, of falling 
into technicalities and apologetics, of spending a lot of time on canonical 
and juridical expositions, and forgetting the spirit, the life. The author 
has avoided this danger. Reading his short book we do get an idea of how 
a member of a Secular Institute combines complete consecration to God 
with normal life in the world, professional work and absolute layness. 
Indeed, on this last point, the author answers admirably that objection 
sometimes made, in good or not so good faith, by the uninformed: doesn’t 
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consecration to God in a Secular Institute make one, in some way, less 
“Jay”? Fr. Perrin’s reply begins: ‘Is Christ less truly man because he is 
God?” (p. 41). Another important point which he makes clear is that 
these new Institutes have arisen not as the result of any inadaptability or 
inadequacy of the religious life, but as something specifically different, a 
new way pointed out by the Holy Ghost for the attainment of perfection 
and a new sign of the Church’s vitality. It is surely a pity, then, that Father 
Reidy, in his Introduction, should sow confusion in the reader’s mind 
by tracing their origin to the “‘French Revolutionary Terror”. The error 
here, in our opinion, arises out of the failure to distinguish between the 
associations which came into existence at that time and the genuine Secular 
Institutes. From the moment of their inception, these associations always 
strove for recognition as religious orders. The only reason why their 
members did not wear a habit or live a common life in some cases was 
purely accidental and negative: to avoid persecution or to circumvent 
the many difficulties which in those circumstances confronted religious 
orders in the exercise of their apostolate. More important still, their 
asceticism, their spirituality, their aspirations in the matter of a stable 
bond (public vows), their rule of life, etc., were all truly religious. For 
these reasons the Church has finally granted them public vows and 
recognised them as religious congregations. Therefore they are the 
historical precedents, not of Secular Institutes, but of those modern 
congregations whose members do not wear a habit, although usually 
they are in some way distinguishable from lay people. So, in spite of some 
good points, this Introduction on the whole will probably do more harm 
than good. 

The book itself sets many other important points before us, for instance, 
the necessity of a Secular Institute being approved and recognised by the 
Church before it can call itself such (p. xvii) and the great advantages 
to a diocesan priest of joining an Institute (p. 40). We are left in no doubt 
as to the form of apostolate done by these Institutes which is “to proffer 
not ideas or printed matter but Christians living in a divine fashion among 
men the ordinary life of the world. We might say that they must be an 
edition of the Gospel translated into living deeds for the use of our 
contemporaries” (p. 56). One final point: in a “‘popular’”’ book of this 
nature, a bibliography would not have been missed. But when one was 
included (which does not appear in the original French edition) we might 
have expected a judicious search or at least a wise selection to have been 
made and unfortunately we are disappointed. 

Leo HICKEY 
Nullamore, Dublin 


The Well-Springs of Prayer. By Dom Georges Lefebvre, O.S.B. Geoffrey 
Chapman, London. Pp. 79. 8/6. 

Tuis little work of a Benedictine monk is a very welcome contribution to 

spiritual literature. It presents a very well drawn picture of the state of 

prayer and union with God which should and can be the aim of every 
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religious. It is especially welcome because the picture it paints will make 
it quite clear that prayer for a religious is not merely one of the exercises 
of the day, confined to a special corner of his time-table, having little 
connection with the rest of his life, but rather a continual state of the 
heart and mind, springing from humility, poverty, love and generous 
submission. 

In short paragraphs the writer describes the different aspects of the 
soul and its relations with God. Elevated by grace to a state of divine 
sonship, the soul quietly rejoices in its dependence upon God, fully 
confident that his Power and Mercy will provide for all its needs. Our very 
helplessness is seen to be a basis of a life of prayer, for it leads us to 
abandon ourselves completely into God’s hands, leaning in constant 
dependence upon him from whom we must expect everything. 

It is not a book for the beginner and not everybody will appreciate 
it at first reading. But those who are sincerely striving to live a life of 
prayer, or those whom God is starting to wean away from their too great 
self-reliance and activity, will find a helpful and very encouraging picture 
of what God intends for them. Many souls are being called by God in 
these days to such a way of prayer and here is a map of the Promised Land. 
It will re-assure many who are suspicious of the passive aspect of the 
spiritual life and help them to abandon themselves fully into God’s hands. 
The translation from the French is very well done and has avoided 
everything that can make the English version of French spirituality so 
unpleasant and artificial to read. A book that every generously-minded 
religious or priest should be acquainted with. 

EUGENE BOYLAN, O.C.S.O. 
Mount St. Joseph Abbey, Roscrea 


The Children: Heirs of the Kingdom. By Rosemary Haughton. Darton, 
Longman and Todd, London. Pp. 126. 8/6. 
Liturgy in the Home. By Norman Swinton. Challoner Publications, 
London. Pp. 77. 7/6. 
Motuers of young families get acclimatised to the blandishments of 
salesmen and manufacturers. They become wary at the mention of gadgets 
which do away with work and soap-powders which make washing almost 
unnecessary. Once a year they get a sermon telling them of their glorious 
vocation and the heavy responsibilities it entails and while there is, of 
course, no analogy between the ad-man and one’s parish priest, a harrassed 
mother may be forgiven the quickly-suppressed thought that it is still 
she who does the work. And there does not seem to be any labour-saving 
device for rearing perfect Christians. There are, however, some helps. 
The Children—Heirs of the Kingdom, by Rosemary Haughton, is an 
attempt to help the parents of young families to make religion an integral 
part of home life. The author’s attitude is expressed in her own words: 
“T am trying to do an important job which I share with all other Christian 
parents, so I will pass on some of the ideas that have occurred to me, the 
methods I have learnt’. Once it is remembered that the book implies 
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a Catholic family living in a non-Catholic, even non-Christian society, 
and that there are therefore some situations which are rarely met with here 
and others (notably conformism) which we have in this country which 
are not envisaged, the book is excellent for almost any family. It is par- 
ticularly good in its approach to young children and the Mass, prayer 
and the sacraments. Mrs. Haughton shows how the strong, fierce and 
possessive love of small children can be helped to reach out to God. 
And she does not deal only with the very young but carries her point 
through adolescence to young adulthood. 

This book relates the liturgy to modern life and, what is rather more 
unusual, relates Christian liturgy to its Jewish source. I personally found 
the few sections in which the parents’ words to her children were directly 
quoted the least satisfactory part of the book. One of the best parts, 
however, was the emphasis on the need for si/ence. Even if all the games 
and explanations in one chapter leave one a little breathless the author 
is completely forgiven because of her understanding of a child’s need for 
his own, private line to God. She also understands the irrational terrors 
that beset children because of incomplete or incorrect explanations of 
things which the adult looks on as normal. The final chapter, on prayer, 
is wonderful. 

Perhaps if there is a second edition (which the book deserves), the 
publishers would provide an index and more enlightening chapter headings. 

Liturgy in the Home, by Norman Swinton, is written in a most un- 
fortunate style and sounds stilted and cumbersome. The book gives 
prayers for many occasions but it is difficult to find many families which 
can manage long and varying grace before meals and prayers before 
setting out on a journey which extend to two pages. The idea of using 
the Church’s prayer as often as possible is excellent but the author has 
not made the practice sound convincingly probable. 

A large part of the book is taken up with recip2s and customs for 
different feasts and these may conceivably interest some people but the 
liturgical value is not in proportion to the space or effort devoted to them. 
The recipe for boiled nettles for the 17th March seems a little inappropriate 
to the general attitude to St. Patrick’s Day in Ireland. 

As regards the publishers, 7/6 seems expensive for a book of this 
size and layout (without illustrations). 

MIRIAM O’BRIEN 
Malahide, Co. Dublin 


Sex and the Christian. By Reginald F. Trevett. Faith and Fact Books: 102. 
Burns and Oates, London. Pp. 126. 8/6. 

uSex and the Christian is divided into three parts. In the first part the 
Christian outlook on sex is explained. Sex is considered before and 
after the fall. In the state of integrity which our first parents enjoyed, 
sex was something beautiful and holy, a divine instrument of uniting 
mankind to God, in so far as children were to be born in the state of 
grace. The union of man, woman and child was a figure of the union of 
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the Three Divine Persons. Love was unselfish in that state and the physical 
phenomena of sexuality were subordinated to the unselfish love of Charity. 
In its original purpose, sex was never intended as a mere animal or 
biological function. From the beginning it was intended as a divine 
instrument for the sanctification and glory of unborn generations. 

After the fall the wounds of original sin became apparent even in the 
sense appetite. The sexual urge sought its own end apart from the general 
good of the whole person. The wounded sensual appetite had need of law, 
as all human nature had need of deterring law after the fall. Thus the 
Mosaic Law was given by God in preparation for the New Law of Christ, 
the law of grace and of love. 

When man was redeemed by Christ, sex was also redeemed. Grace and 
supernatural strength was given for the control of sex, to subordinate 
it again to reason and to the love of God. Once again sex entered into a 
sublime relation to the life of the Blessed Trinity: in fact, a nobler relation- 
ship was established by Christ in so far as the sacrament of matrimony 
now sanctifies the marriage union, a union which is the image of that love 
which exists between Christ and His Church. 

After explaining the traditional Christian outlook on sex, the author, 
in the second part, takes into account some recently-discovered biological 
and psychological facts. Some findings of the Kinsey Report are examined 
and especially the conclusion that “no moral theory of sexual behaviour 
is valid or likely to have practical results if it bases itself on taboos, 
sociological custom, law or religious doctrine’ (p. 50). The problem of 
sex is discussed even on the hypothetical basis of evolution and the 
author makes much of the distinction between sexual instinct, on which 
Kinsey insists, and sexual love which is rational. In a chapter entitled 
Sex and Psyche the sensual appetite is considered in relation to the un- 
~ conscious. ‘The problem of neurosis is discussed and the possibility of its 
background being an inadequate or distorted sexual development. 

In the third part there is an examination of various sexual problems 
such as contraception, courtship, divorce, etc., and above all, the modern 
materialistic approach to sex which is constantly appearing in books, 
films and advertisements. 

The overall impression which this book makes is the beauty and dignity 
of human sexual life according to the divine purpose in creation and 
redemption. It can be recommended without reserve, especially to parents 
and educators. The work is by no means a popular exposition or a mere 
series of exhortations. It is a solid treatment of a great human power, 
the abuse of which constitutes one of the greatest problems of our times. 


JOHN CAHILL, O.P. 
Angelicum University, Rome 
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